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Thursday, July 28th.—Quitted my 
companions early in the morning, and 
directed my way towards Bunawe. 
The road passed through the village 
of Appin, pleasingly situated at the 
bottom of the vale. From hence the 
country appears nearly uniform; the 
sides of the glen being bounded by 
parallel fanges of mountains, which 
were rendered more gloomy and deso- 
late by a heavy lowring morning. 
After crossing Loch Creran, one of the 
salt water lakes, which has but little 
to recommend itself to notice, I en- 
tered on a miserable road, if that de- 
serves the name, which served the 


double purpose of a pathway and rivu- 


let, commencing together, and conti- 
nuing for some time through a country 
pleasingly interspersed with planta- 
tions of small wood. 

Beyond this it leads through a glen, 
naked, barren, and uniform, bounded 
by mountains of great height, down 
which the torrents were pouring on 
every side. The termination at length 
opens a fine view of Loch Etwe, mak- 
ing a grand sweep, surrounded partly 
with stupendous rocks, covered with 
woods nearly to their summits; and 
on the other side by more gentle emi- 
nences, where the cultivated lands 
were blended with clumps of trees. 
On the left, appeared one of those tor- 
rent falls, which, tumbling through a 
rocky channel beneath the shade of 
overhanging woods, glittering through 
their foliage, and rushing impetuously 
through the rugged interstices of mossy 
rocks, so frequently adorn the High- 
land scenery, and give a beautiful va- 
riety to scenes which might otherwise 
appear monotonous. 

Some of these form most beautiful 
specimens for the study of the painter ; 
their immense variety, their combina- 
tion of every possible kind of fall, and 
the richness of their coloured mosses, 
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| often produce effects most enchant- 
ingly wild and picturesque. 

The Bunawe company have a large 
iron work here, for whose use large 
quantities of charcoal are made from 
the dwarf wood that abounds in this 
neighbourhood. 

From the change-house or inn, which 
is about a mile distant from Bunawe, 
across the river Awe, the view ‘of the 
surrounding hills is extremely grand ; 
the vast summit of Creuchan Ben, op- 
posed on the other side by a huge 
rocky mountain, forms the entrance of 
Glen Etwe : a splendid sunset adorned 
this scene in solitary grandeur; its 
varying effect, its delicate roseate hue, 
contrasted by the dark gloomy moun- 
tains in the fore ground, gave it a most 
sublime appearance, and formed a pic- 
ture perfect in all its parts. 

Friday, 29th.—Left Bunawe at nine 
in the morning, and at about two miles 
crossed on a bridge of three arches the 
river Awe, which discharges the wa- 
ters of Loch Awe into Loch Etwe, a 
broad impetuous stream, winding in 
the lower part through high rocky 
banks, beautifully fringed with wood. 
We here enter upon the military road 
which traces along the bank of the 
river at the foot of Creuchan Ben. A 
steep mountainous precipice forms the 
opposite side, which gradually con- 
tracts the glen as it approaches Loch 
Awe. Passing this, the lower part of 
the lake comes in view, and gradually 
improving as we proceed, appears ex- 
tremely beautiful at the approach to 
the village of Dalmaly. On the right 
side it is bounded by steep hills of 
great height, planted nearly to their 
summits; the opposite side is less in 
height, but verdant and finely varied. 
The lake winds round the latter, and 
exhibits some small wooded islands, 
while one more near contains the 
grand remains of Kilchurn Castle, its 
base occupying nearly the whole of the 
island on which it is situated. The 
form of this casile seems te be some- 
thing similar to that of Inverary, par- 
ticularly in the square central turret, 
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and the circular towers at the angles. 
It was built during the times of the 
Crusades, by a lady of the Campbell 
family, but is now the property ofthe 
Earl of Bredalbin. 

From hence to the inn of Dalmaly, 
the views, though perpetually chang- 
ing, are extremely beautiful, and those 
above and below the bridge must strike 
even a common observer. 

The road to Tyndrum winds up a 
steep ascent, and displays a continued 
scene of stupendous mountains cover- 
ed with heath and patches of pasture, 
and exhibiting in parts the variegated 
colouring of the different strata of 
rocks and earths; the outline varied 
and broken into the grandest forms. 

The sides of these abrupt eminences 
were in parts crowded with sheep, 
whose bleatings, joined with the bark- 
ing of the dogs, and the loud boisterous 
voices of the shepherds, (a different 
race of beings it may be presumed to 
those of Arcadia,) formed a kind of 
rough concert, that seemed to give 
animation to a wild and deserted 
country. 

It is pleasing to observe the conduct 
of these men, but more particularly 
that of theirdogs. The sagacious ani- 
mal walks parallel with his master, but 
at a good distance above, on the side 
of the hill, aiding at intervals, with his 
barking, the hallooing of his compa- 
nion when the flock seems to lag; but 
should one stray aside, he flies afier 
him, and soon brings the wanderer 
back, then resuming his former posi- 
tion, he marches on with as much con- 
sequence, and as strict an attention to 
the business he is upon, as the scarcely 
more rational animal whom he accom- 
panies. 

These herdsmen have a kind of tem- 
porary residence on the hills where 
they intend to graze their sheep ; these 
are called shelins; and here they re- 
main exposed to all the inconveniences 
of these imperfect huts, till the snows 
of winter drive them to a less exalted 
station. 

The situation of Tyndrum is very 
high, as the road from Dalmaly is al- 
most a continued ascent; and as two 
rivers take their rise near it, the one 
running east and the other west, it has 
generally been considered as the high- 
est plain in these parts. The vicinity 
of this place is famous for being the 
scene where the engagement between 
Robert Bruce, and the forces of Ar- 





gyleshire under M‘ Dougal, took place, 
in which the former was defeated, and 
narrowly escaped beimg made pri- 
soner. 

Saturday, 30th.—From hence to Glen 
Dochart, the country is nearly similar, 
exhibiting the same grandeur and 
wildness of outline, and the same in- 
dication of pastoral pursuits ; the lower 
parts of the valleys here and there are 
enriched with corn-fields and planta- 
tions of fir. 

At Glen Dochart the views become 
more pleasing ; the river, which takes 
its rise near Loch Tay, here expands 
itself into a narrow lake, in the centre 
of which is a small island, with the 
ruins of a castle surrounded by birch- 
trees. The north side exhibits a very 
pleasing diversity of rock and wood, 
rising on tufted knolls up the steep 
ascent, and fringing the indented sum- 
mit. The castle, small as it is, once 
withstood a siege ; but the assailants, 
being favoured with a sudden frost, 
were enabled to carry the place by the 
means of fascines of straw and boughs 
of trees, which they pushed before 
them on the ice to the very foot of the 
walls. 

Glen Dochart beyond this is a wild 
scene of mountains, rising in abrupt 
and fantastic shapes in the midst of 
the glen, like the waves of a turbulent 
ocean. 

Sunday, 31st.—From Glen Dochart, 
the road to Loch Lomond passes 
through Glen Fallock, in the first part 
exhibiting a dreary. scene of heathy 
mountains, down which the torrents 
were pouring on every side, often with 
a degree of violence that carried all 
before them. 

In the August of the last year, a sud- 
den thunder storm swept away four- 
teen bridges in this neighbourhood, 
bringing down such quantities of gra- 
vel and stones from the mountains, as 
totally to conceal the places where they 
had stood. Some of them are now 
rebuilding. 

The river, which runs, or more pro- 
perly tumbles, through a very rugged 
channel, begins to improve as it ap- 

roaches the lake; the sides become 
ringed with trees, which gradually 
expand to woods that creep up the 
sides of the hills. Near the inn, the 
scene is a fine specimen of rural soli- 
tude, encompassed by mountains of a 
great height. 

The first view of Loch Lomond is 
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very grand, (see the plate) the lake here 
forms a basi, which is nearly closed 
by a projecting point, that seems to 
unite with the opposite side. Beyond 
this are two more similar reaches, be- 
fore we come to the situation of Tarbet. 
The inequalities of the road, though 
not well calculated for the ease of the 
traveller, yet in a great measure repa’ ne 
him by the diversity of prospect whi 
it affords; sometimes mounting up a 
considerable ht, then sinking to 
the margin of the ke, and again wind- 
ing under high masses of overhanging 
rocks, in the bare cliffs of which the 
birch and oak are seen struggling for 
existence. A stone bearing the inserip- 


tion" “20th Regiment, 17 


shews to whom the public are indebted 
for the formation of this road. 

On the opposite side of the lake, the 
flying vapours sometimes yielded a 
transient view of the summit of Ben 
Lomond, overtopping the 
hills, and rising, by computation, to 
the height of 3200 feet above the sur- 
face of the lake. 

From Tarbet to Luss, the loch forms 
another reach, beyond which it ex- 
pands to a great width, interspersed 
with islands, which hardly compensate 
for the loss of the grandeur of its more 
northern parts, 

Those who take the fashionable route 
from Dunbarton, generally turn off at 
Tarbet, and take the Inverary road ; 
and thus lose all the more sublime 
beauties of the upper part of the lake. 

The natural divisions of this end of 
Loch Lomond give it a fine sweeping 
outline, each part forming a complete 
whole, which blends its rocky knolls, 
its woody island, and its huge masses of 
moss-coyered stones that have tumbled 
from the eminences above, with the 
magnificent accompaniments of the 
succeeding fart, producing altogether 
an effect that may vie with the most 
sublime scenery of . The hills 
on the eastern side of the lake area 
part of the Grampian mountains, which 
extend from hence eastward to the 
county of Aberdeen. 

In ‘the evening T returned by the 
way I came to Trefalloch, the weather 
being showery and unpleasant. 

Monday, August 1st—Remained at 
the inn the whole day, in consequence 
of the bad weather, a circumstance 
which every traveller who visits this 
country must be prepared for ; though 








every one did not seem to have made 
the proper allowance for it, as most of 
the windows in this part were scribbled 
over with poetic effusions of spleen 
and impatience. 

Rain is a natural effect of mountain- 
ous countries, and those who wish to 
see the beauties of the one must be 
content to endure the inconveniences 
of the other. But from this cireum- 
stance oftén arises the grandest effects : 
transient showers, as well as 
clouds, frequently produce the _ 
beautifal brilliancy of colouring ; the 
mountain, imperfectly seen through a 
misty rain, is an object of grandeur ; 
but the sweet effects of partial gleams, 
when meliorated by the hand of na- 
ture, are beauties which few eyes can 
pass over with indifference, or without 
emotions of delight. 

(To be continued. ) 


mt 


THE WISDOM OF GOD IN THE FORMA- 
TION OF MAN, 


Ir the various parts of acomplex piece 
of machinery were shewn, and their 
uses explained separately, to a person 
ignorant of the machine collectively, 
he would gain but imperfect notions of 
the whole. 

Such a machine is Man, of which we 
will take a general view before we pro- 
ceed to particular parts. 

It will perhaps be no bad way of 
proceeding, to put together the more 
essential parts of the machine, before 
a person who is desirous of under- 
standing its operations. 

1. Let us in our own minds make a 
man, and Jet us suppose at first that 
we wish to form him foronly ai howr’s 
existence ; this will make it unneces- 
sary in the very beginning. to. provide 
for his nutrition. 

2. We =e him a Yona; and 


unless we mean that he should have 
only the motion and po ‘worm, 
we must have some hard which 
may give a determined 

port to the , and to we may 
affix the 3 


3. We eae denastaisties given 
such frames to all animals, except those 
of the lowest orders, whose motions 
are exceedingly confined: but she has 
placed it differently in various crea- 
tures. 

4. For instance, in many she has 
placed the hard frame on the outside, 
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which at the same time serves the pur- 
poses above-mentioned, and affords a 
firm defence for the body. The lobster, 
turtle, and a vast number of animals, 
are provided with such frames. 

5. But this admits only of confined 
motions, and almost precludes sensa- 
tion; and an animal so armed, though 
it be very secure from the injuries to 
which from its way of life it is natu- 
rally liable, has probably but very in- 
different perceptions of what is going 
on around it. 

6.. We will therefore place our frame 
on the imside, and as the materials 
which, nature uses, serve the purpose 
excellently, we will suppose ourselves 
able to form bone, and will put a frame 
of it in our imaginary being,—a frame 
of bone. 

7. Now as we have, I suppose, in 
our minds determined the size of our 
man, we must have our frame of a 
certain size, and of a certain strength ; 
but it is of consequence to us to make 
it light, that the motions of the body 
may be easily and readily performed. 
There is a way to make these points 
agree: it is to make our frame, where 
its uses admit of it, hollow and cylin- 
drieal. 

8. But we must not leave it wholly 
vacant, or the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere will force its sides together: 
with what shall we fill it? oil will serve 
our purposes ; it is light:—and by us- 
ing it we shall provide reservoirs of 
nourishment for the body, as will be 
seen afterwards. 

9..We must not form our frame of 
one continued bone; such a form is 
incompatible with loco-motion; we 
must have it divided into a variety of 
pieces of different shapes and sizes, 
some moveable, others fixed. 

10, Where we would have the parts 
move, we must recollect, that two 
rough surfaces, as of bone, will move 
very ill on each other: we will there- 
fore tip them with a smooth mat- 
ter, which we will call cartilage: we 
will, have this besmeared constantly 
with a very smooth oily liniment which 
we will call synovia, to produce which, 
and at the same time toconfine it to 
the part where it is wanted, we will 
place a membranous bag round the 
cartilaginous ends of the two bones. 

11. We must also have something 
to fasten the two ends of the bone to 
each other, and to limit their motions, 
and this we will call ligament: the 





membranous bag is insufficient for the 
purpose. . 

12, Such a structure as we have just 
mentioned, i. e. two ends of bones 
tipped with cartilage, joined by liga- 
ments, and besmeared with synovia, 
which is secreted, and at the same 
time prevented from escaping by a 
membranous bag fixed round the ends 
of the bone, we will call a joint. 

13. We will likewise make use of 
this same matter, bone, for defending 
some parts of the highest consequence 
to the animal ;— its brain, for instance. 

Though it is sensation that makes 
motion necessary, yet we will give our 
man organs of motion first, as we are 
only at present endeavouring to get 
clear ideas of the general structure of 
the body. 

We come now then to the moving 
powers ; and following our ancestors, 
even in their absurdities, we will call 
the organs we provide for the motion 
of the body, muscles. , 

They called them so from some fan- 
cied resemblance in their shape to a 
mouse. Some muscles indeed, when 
out of the body, have an appearance 
which in some degree warrants the 
name: but that no name taken from 
shape can with propriety be applied 
to the muscles will be evident, as soon 
as we shall see that scarcely any two 
pairs of muscles in the body are alike 
in any considerable degree. 

We will form our muscles of threads 
of flesh, laid in various manners, some- 
times nearly parallel, sometimes con- 
verging, sometimes diverging, accord- 
ing to their offices. 

These threads of flesh shall be called 
muscular fibres. 

Now it is evident, if we fasten the 
ends of these fibres to different pieces 
of bone in our frame, that, should the 
fibres be shortened, the most moveable 
piece will be drawn towards the more 
fixed. 

Such is muscular motion : the man- 
ner in which the shortening of the fi- 
bres has been supposed to be produced, 
will be spoken of hereafter. 

Shall we fix our muscular fibres to 
the bones, then? They would take up a 
vast deal of room. We had better fix 
a rope to the bone to be moved, and 
attach our muscular fibres to that. 
Such a rope we will call a tendon.—So 
if I had a felled tree which I wished to 
move, and had 50 men to perform the 
service, I would not make them take 
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hold of the tree, but I would tie a rope 
to it, by taking hold of which they 
might all work to advantage. 

Well, then, the shortening of the mus- 
cular fibres will move our frame. But 
motion will be of little use, unless it 


is subservient to the will, i. e. unless |: 


the animal can move himself towards 
what is pleasing, and avoid what is 
disagreeable and injurious. 

We will then make our muscles sub- 
servient to the will, and this we will do 
by means of hollow strings, that shall 
pass from the brain (which we will 
make the seat of the mind) to every 
muscle, and every fibre of muscle, and 
carry its commands to them. 

These hollow strings we will call 
nerves: and we will make use of them 
not only to carry the commands of the 
mind, but also to carry intelligence 
from every part of the body to the 
mind, giving notice of any impressions 
made on the body. 

Shall we make the muscles ex- 
ceedingly sensible? no; for if we do, 
their necessary motions will be painful ; 
but by placing a sensible covering 
over them, notice will be given to the 
mind, of any injury from without, which 
is likely to befall them. 

To attach the fibres of the muscles 
to each other, we will make use of a 
soft reticulated substance, which we 
will call the cellular substance : it shall 
also envelop every single fibre, and 
every muscle collectively ; preventing 
their rubbing against each other in 
their motions, and keeping each fibre 
in its place. This cellular substance 
shall be constantly moist. 

We will make much farther use of 
this cellular substance. By laying 
many folds of it on each other, and 
compacting them together, we will 
form membranes, such as we used to 
surround our joints. Blood-vessels 
also, (though they should not be spoken 
of here,) we will form of these mem- 
branes convoluted. And indeed, there 
shall be no soft part of the human 
body of perceptible magnitude to be 
shewn, in which cellular substance 
shall not be employed. 

Where much motion is necessary 
among the muscles, we will place soft 
cushions of oily fat, contained in an 
areolar membrane. 

We will cover the whole body with 
an exquisitely sensible membrane, to 
give notice when any injury is likely 
to be done to it. 





Some parts which serve a subaltern 
purpose, will be spoken of when’ we 
come to treat particularly of the parts 
to which they are subservient. 

[To be continued.] 
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ANIMADVERSIONS ON “* A DISSERTA~ 
TION ON GEOLOGY.” 
Imperial Magazine, October 30, 1819. 
The following Animadversions were 
written, when only the first part of 
the “ Dissertation on Geology” was 
published. Now that other two 
parts have succeeded, and another 
is yet to come, I submit my remarks 
to the judgment of all who may see 
them, whether they have not antici- 
pated, and even in a manner over- 
turned the whole of this flimsy sys- 
tem. 
—————- “ Some drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn, 
That He who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age.” 
Cowper. 

Mr. Epitor, 

Sir,—As the subject of Geology and 
the Formation of the Earth, has with 
me been long an object of particular 
study ; and as these studies have now 
furnished many original observations 
founded on the soundest principles, 
which I purposed shortly to lay before 
the public; I could not avoid feeling 
interested in the Dissertation on Geo- 
logy in your Magazine of October last. 
With the freedom of a friend of truth, 
therefore, I would, with your permis- 
sion, propose the following remarks on 
the Dissertation, and the general view 
it seems to take of the subject. 

1. IT highly approve of your author’s 
sentiments in his outset. That the 
truths of Nature, when rightly under- 
stood, never contradict, but harmonize 
with, those of Revelation. A position, 
we might a priori suppose, if both are 
the work of the same Almighty and 
infinite Being. That the latter is in- 
deed the work of God, has been de- 
monstrated by many infallible proofs, 
which no gainsayer will ever be able 
to overturn; and that the former, in 
like manner, bears evident characters 
of an intelligent and divine origin, I 
believe no haman being under the right 
exercise of his intellect, is able to deny. 
Marks of infinite wisdom and almighty 
power, of the profoundest intelligence 
and design, are the livery which Na- 
ture universally wears; and the sceptic 
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on either topic will be found:to be 
without excuse. I hope, therefore, 
that your Miscellany, Sir, by unfolding 
such principles, will prove a bulwark 
against error, and a happy vehicle of 
conveying a connected view of physi- 
cal with revealed Truth; which ought 
never to have been separated. 

2. My second remark is not so pro- 
pitious to your author’s system. Not 
that I object to the principle, That the 
earth’s structure is the grand source of 
geological investigation. But I ques- 
tion the assertion, that “‘ a superficial 
view ;” nay, I will venture to say, even 
the profoundest views of geological 
facts it is possible to obtain, will lead 
to unerring and satisfactory conclu- 
sions respecting the formation of the 
globe. They will furnish, I allow, 
abundance of materials for specula- 
tion; but as to their leading to correct 
and infallible conclusions respecting 
the times, and the causes, and the cir- 
cumstances, and the manner of the 
formation, in my opinion there can be 
nothing more fallacious than such a 
supposition. I grant, when I see ex- 
traneous substances, such as the re- 
mains of vegetables and animals in 
the heart of a rock, and these remains 
themselves converted into stone simi- 
lar to that in which they are imbedded, 
I conclude that such formations must 
be of recent production ; that is to say, 
they must have taken place subsequent 
to the period when these vegetables 
and animals existed upon the earth’s 
surface ; as without the smallest doubt 
we may presume they once did. This, 
however, is no reason why I should 
conclude that other rocks, in which 
are no traces of extraneous bodies, 
were formed in the same manner. 

3. Again, when I am told that vast 
beds of carbonaceous matter, which is 
ascertained to be the base of vegeta- 
ble substances, are situated beneath 
the rocks containing the fossil remains 
of animals, and above those termed 
primitive ; am I to conclude that there 
was once a period in the annals of this 
globe when its only production was 
vegetables? and that these succeeded 
and flourished for countless ages sub- 
sequent to the formation of the primi- 
tive rocks, in order to form this carbo- 
naceous stratum? WhenI am further 
told, That the remains of alligators 
and other amphibious and aquatic 
animals, occupy the undermost stra- 
tum containing fossil animals; am I 





in like manner to conclude, That there 
was once a time when the globe sup- 
ported no other animals but alligators, 
&c. ; and that these tribes long enjoyed 
the sole and undisturbed possession of 
it, in order that they might have time 
to propagate and increase their num- 
bers for the formation of the said stra- 
tum? Investigating the globe thus, 
and proceeding from below upwards, 
suppose I then were to meet with some 
marine animals and fresh-water fish, 
forming a stratum exterior to the pre- 
ceding ; am I to infer that these marine 
animals succeeded the alligators, and 
enjoyed for a period the whole globe 
for their portion, that they might like- 
wise have time to increase their species 
in sufficient numbers for the formation 
of another stratum? And suppose I 
were to find oviparous quadrupeds in 
the same stratum; am I to say, that 
oviparous quadrupeds therefore began - 
to exist along with the fish? If I find 
mammiferous sea-animals occupying | 
another stratum, but wherein are no 
mammiferous land animals; am I to 
conclude that the former existed in the 
manner described above, and were de- 
posited in their situation, before the 
others began to exist? Further, if I 
compare those fossil animals with the 
animals which still exist alive on the 
earth, and perceive, as I think, a dif- 
ference in their structure ; am I to say, 
that the former races of animals had 
no relation to the present; that they 
were quite of different species and 
genera, which have become extinct, 
and have been repeatedly swept from 
the earth’s surface, leaving only these 
remains to testify their extraordinary 
nature and antiquity? Am I to say, 
that a few of the species now known, 
had not their existence till long after 
the others had been ingulfed by some 
convulsion of nature; and that by far 
the greater number are of a still later 
date, and probably contemporary with 
the present order of the earth’s sur- 
face? And lastly, because Ido not find 
the bones of men sepulchred and pre- 
served among those venerable relics of 
antiquity, the brutes; am I to say, 
that Man, compared with these is but 
of yesterday ;—an upstart in the scale 
of being, and a usurper of a dominion 
over the,animals to which none of their 
more highly favoured predecessors were 
subjected ? 

These, unquestionably, would be 
bold conclusions, and such as might 





21 
well excite a suspicion whether any 
facts in Geology will really warrant.* 
The premises indeed would require to 
be well founded, ere such conclusions 
should be granted ; as the least flaw in 
the one must create the greatest un- 
certainty in the other. But I strongly 
suspect that the premises are without 
sufficient foundation. It has never 
yet been demonstrated that the globe, 
in point of fact, is composed of strata 
in that regular and orderly manner 
which geologists point out in the fabri- 
cation of their systems. When we 
examine nature, we find it assuming 
the boldest appearances, forming 
mountains and precipices of the very 
rocks which are considered primitive, 
and which, to accord with the theories, 
at least with that of Werner, should 
be even and uniform all over the globe. 
Where we investigate the strata which 
are so much talked of, we do not find 
them piled one above another, con- 
taining various animals as we find them 
represented in books; but the same 
animals are found in different parts of 
the globe in different situations ; and 
frequently so indiscriminately mixed 
as to afford no criterion of the order of 
their deposition. Yea, even M. Cu- 
vier himself, the founder of this de- 
partment of physical science, deplores 
the impossibility of arriving at clear 
and unequivocal satisfaction on this 





head. He ingenuously owns, that in | 


most cases it was only from bones, 
sometimes only from insulated frag- 
ments of bones, or from drawings of 
them, that he derived his information ; 
for that it was impossible for him per- 
sonally to visit all the places where 
they were found ; and that it frequently 
happened that the people, such as la- 


bourers, into whose hands they fell, | 
did not understand the subject so as 


to afford any satisfactory information. 
Which concession is hetter than a 
thousand arguments against these 
theories. It shews exactly where their 
strength lies, that is to say, rather in 
the confident assertions of men, than 
in any thing clearly demonstrated in 
Nature ; and it tends to preserve the 
mind of a Christian easy indeed, when 
he finds that an upstart system, ap- 
pearing with such a menacing aspect 
as if it would entirely destroy the foun- 
dation of his hope, can be so easily 





_ * They are, however, the prevailing conclu- 
sions of Geologists in the present day. 
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stripped of its threatening appear- 
ances, and reduced to a question yet 
to be investigated even by the learned. 

The position which has been thus 
gratuitously assumed, I cannot but 
consider as exceedingly preposterous. 
And I conceive it incumbent upon the 
abettors of it, before they harangue us 
any more with this disjointed and 
piece-meal-like succession of animals, 
to suggest some feasible and probable 
method by which such a succession 
could be effected. Certain we are 
there is nothing similar in nature going 
on now. But are not these men, who 
style themselves philosophers, pro- 
fessed observers of nature? Why then 
do they desert nature’s guidance, and 
refase to walk hand in hand with her 
as she uniformly goes; and without 
any explanation assume an hypothesis 
which implies an impossibility? When 
did the world behold successions of 
animals produced, excepting from one 
another? Yes, says Cuvier and the 
abettors of his system, they have been 
produced. We have demonstrated 
many different races to have been again 
and again swept from the earth’s sur- 
face. We have shewed that it has 
been continually changing its inhabit- 
ants, and undergoing prodigious revo- 
lutions. And we have made it appear, 
that the present race of animals is not 
at all like the former races; nor could 
the one be the progenitors of the 
other. Could they then be produced 
without progenitors? This is the ques- 
tion.—Into such a dilemma does their 
system involve them, that they must 
remain silent. They chimerically sup- 
pose a thing which has no precedent in 
Nature, all the while they fancy them- 
selves to be penetrating deep into her 
secrets. The very men who will have 
no conductor but reason, abandon 
reason, and assume a position, for 
which, from reason, they never will be 
able to produce a single argument. 

(To be continued. ) 
i 
ON CHEMICAL ATTRACTION, 

THE term attraction, signifies that 
power by which bodies have a tenden- 
cy to approach each other, and to be- 
come more or less intimately united. 
Various species of this power are 
known to exist, and these species are 
regulated by different laws, and pro- 
duce very different phenomena. Some, 


however, have contended, that they are 
2 
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modifications of one and the same 
force; whilst others are inclined to 
believe that there is an essential. dif- 
ference between them, and that they 
are originally distinct from each other. 
It is almost unnecessary to observe, 
that these opinions are merely hypo- 
thetical, and that it is impossible (con- 
sidering the present imperfect state of 
our knowledge upon this intricate and 
mysterious subject) to decide in favour 
either of the one or the other. 

The attraction of gravitation is dis- 
tinguished from the other species, by 
its operating upon large masses of 
matter at sensible distances: this 
power acts in a direct ratio to the 
quantity of matter, and inversely as the 
square of the distance. The magnetic 
and electric attractions act also upon 
masses of matter, placed at sensible 
distances, and in this respect they cor- 
respond with the attraction of gravi- 
tation. 

By the attraction of cohesion is 
meant that force, or power, by means 
of which, particles of the same kind of 
matter are brought into more or less 
intimate union, and are retained in 
that state with different degrees of 
force. Thus, for instance, the parti- 
cles of a piece of iron are united with 
greater force than the particles of a 
piece of wood; and the particles of 
the latter are far more closely united 
than those which constitute a fluid. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the den- 
sity of any substance depends upon 
the degree of force which is exerted 
between its particles, and, in propor- 
tion to its density, will be the force 
required to overcome their cohesion. 

Chemical attraction, or affinity, de- 
notes that power, by means of which 
particles of different bodies become 
intimately united, and form new com- 
binations, differing more or less from 
the substances of which they are form- 
ed. After this affinity has been ex- 
erted between two or more substan- 
ces, no spontaneous change takes 
place, nor can they be separated by 
any mechanical ferce ; they may, how- 
ever, be disunited by chemical agency. 
A few experiments will illustrate this 
species of attraction. 

1. If we pour water upon any solu- 
ble salt, the particles of the salt will 
enter into combination with the water, 
and be diffused through it, and it will 
be found impossible to separate them 
by any other than chemical means. 
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2. If we mix together a quantity of 
sulphuric acid and a solution of pure 
potash, a compound is formed, very 
different in its properties from either 
of the substances which enters into its 
composition: the sulphuric acid and 
pure potash are powerful corrosives, 
whilst the sulphate of potash, which is 
the result of the affinity, is a mild, sa- 
line substance, not possessing, in the 
least degree, the acrimony or the dele- 
terious properties of its constituent 
ingredients. All the physical and che- 
mical qualities of the compound differ 
more or less from the substances, be- 
tween which the affinity is exerted: 
the form, colour, taste, smell, specific - 
gravity, fusibility, volatility, and dis- 
position to combine, are sometimes so 
much altered, as to bear no resem- 
blance to these properties in the origi- 
nal bodies. 

In the first experiment, we have an 
example of chemical solution: this 
term is made use of to denote that _ 
action which takes place between a 
solid and a fluid, the result of which is 
aliquid compound. It has been sup- 
posed, that in this case the liquid is 
the active principle, and that the solid 
is dissolved by it, as if the solid pos- 
sessed no power of attraction. There 
is, however, a reciprocal affinity exert- 
ed in producing the combination. 

Berihollet has applied the term solu- 
tion in a different sense, to denote that 
case of chemical action, in which there 
is the transition of a solid to the 
liquid state, in consequence of the ac- 
tion of a liquid upon it, without any 
important change of properties. He 
has even extended it so far as to apply 
it to all cases of chemical union, whether 
between a solid and a liquid, two 
liquids, two airs, or an aériform sub- 
stance, and one either in the solid or 
liquid form, which is not intimate, and 
where the attraction is not sufficiently 
powerful to produce a material change 
in the properties of the substances 
entering into combination. 

Although, however, the change of 
properties after chemical action is 
often remarkable and important, it 
will be premised, from what has been 
said, that it is not to be regarded as 
invariably so. In the combinations of 
saline and vegetable substances with 
water, and of animal and vegetable 
products with alcohol, in all the alloys 
that are formed by the union of differ- 
ent metals, some or other of the pro- 
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perties of the original ingredients are 
recognised in the compounds. 

The older chemists supposed that 
the properties of the compound were 
intermediate between those of its con- 
stituent parts, or were derived from 
their elements; and it was from this, 
that the acute philosopher, Newton, 
conjectured the existence of an inflam- 
mable substance in water, founded 
upon its great refractive power. This 
opinion, however, is now rejected ; for 
although some examples of combina- 
tions appear to favour the conjecture, 
others are quite opposed to it. 

Besides a change of properties at- 
tending chemical combination, there 
occurs a change of temperature, that 
is, either heat or cold are produced. 
This is explained upon the principle, 
that different bodies possess different 
capacities for caloric: if, therefore, the 
compound resulting from chemical ac- 
tion possesses a capacity greater or 
less than the bodies which enter into 


its composition, there will be either an 
absorption or evolution of caloric. 
Artificial heat is produced by the 
combustion of different substances 
from the three kingdoms of nature, by 
fermentation, and by the mixture of 


different chemical agents, the true 
source of which is chemical combi- 
nation. 

In other combinations, cold is pro- 
duced, (that is, heat is obstructed, for 
there is no such thing as positive cold,) 
as, for instance, by dissolving salts of 
different kinds in water and other 
fluids, or by permitting them to act 
upon ice and snow. 

[To be continued. | 
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Answer to a Query inserted in Vol. I. 
col. 905. 


Mr. Epiror, 

Sir,—In looking over your instructive 
Miscellany, I was highly delighted 
with the Mathematical Question pro- 
posed in the 10th No. for December, 
1819. I hope, therefore, I shall not 
be thought intrusive, by sending a 
solution to the same. 

Wixviam Lamp, 
Wigton, Cumberland, Dec. 17, 1819. 


Let t = the time in hours that each 

person travelled, when they were 12 

miles asunder ; then 18 —41T, and 5T 

willrepresent their respective distances 
No. 12.—Vot. II. 





from Wigan at the time 7. Conceive 
then they would form an oblique plane 
triangle with Wigan. The angle at 
Wigan being given 60° for an equila- 
teral triangle, whose nat. co-sine is } to 
radius 1. 

Then by plane Trigonometry ./ 
(18 — 47|?+51|*’— 2x 18—4T x 
5T x 4).= 12 by the question: this 
equation involved, &c. becomes 61 T° 
— 234T = — 180 a quadratic, which 
reduced, the two roots of Tt will be 
found 1,06478, and 2,7718 hours ; hence 
the time they have travelled when they 
were 12 miles asunder, is 1h. 3 min. 
53 sec. and again at 2 h. 46 min. 18 sec. 

Again; to find how long they have 
been on their journey, when they 
were the nearest possible together ; 
change T into y, then the above équa- 
tion becomes ./ (18 — 4 y|’ + 5 y/? 
—2 x 18—4y x 5y x $)= amini- 
mum, or 61 y’ — 234 y= a min.; the 
fluxion of this being made equal to 0, 
and the equation reduced gives y= 
1,91803 = 1 h. 55 min. 5 sec. the time 
when they were the nearest possible 
together. ‘ 

Again, 18 —4y= 10,20788 miles, the 
traveller’s distance from Wigan on the 
Warrington road; and 5 y = 9,59015, 
the traveller’s distance from Wigan on 
the Liverpool road. 

By the same case as before in Tri- 
gonometry, ./ (10,20788? + 9,59015? — 
2x 10,20788 x 9,59015 x 4— 9,44864 
= 9 miles, 789 yards, the nearest pos- 
sible distance between them. 


Two additional answers, which we 
have received to the above question, 
are not uniformly correct. 


Wm. Lams proposes the following 
question to be answered without the 
assistance of algebra. 

Six Gamesters, A, B, C, D, E, and F, 

each having these several sums before 

him, A £68, B £73, C £83, D 86, E£84, 
and F £61; a constable coming in, 
each man seized as much as he 
could. It now appears, if A laid down 
4 of what he got, B 2-3ds of what he 
got, C i of what he got, D 4-5ths of 
what he got, E 5-6ths of what he got, 
and F 6-7ths of what he got; and they 
divide that sum equally among them, 
each man would then have his own 
money again: how much did each man 
seize? . 
Cc 
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Critical Remarks on Participles, Se. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

I am not alittle surprised that a man 
of learning, 4s your correspondent 
M. S. appears to be, should not be 
aware of the imprudence of writing in 
haste on any science. But, I suppose, 
if he has allowed himself time to pe- 
ruse your less hasty correspondent 
Gamma Delta, he will have disco- 
vered the error into which his haste 
has led him, respecting my observa- 
tions on “ The cause of my not receiv- 
ing it.” I shall not, therefore, waste 
zor valuable time in pointing it out ; 

ut proceed to my next objection, 
which M. S. considers as unworthy of 
his notice. 

When I said that “ Prudence pre- 
vents our speaking or acting impro- 
perly was a sentence authorized by 

r. Murray himself, I only meant that 
Mr. M. had made use of this form of 
expression ; not that it was authorized 
by any rule or observation in his Gram- 
mar: on the contrary, I believe I shall 
prove, by references to that gramma- 
tian, thatitis not. M.S. allows that 
“the present participle, with the de- 
finite article the before it, becomes a 
substantive;” and, if he had read a 
little further, Mr. Murray would 
have told him, that “ the same ob- 
servations which have been made re- 
specting the effect of the article and 
participle, appear to be applicable to 
the pronoun and participle when they 
are similarly associated.” This being 
the case, the words speaking and acting 
are substantives, because they have the 
_—- our immediately before them. 

hat then shall we make of the word 
improperly? It ought not to be an ad- 
verb; for ‘“‘ An adverb is a part of 
speech joined to a verb, an adjective, 
and sometimes to another adverb, to 
express some quality or circumstance 
respecting it;” whereas improperly is 
here “ added to a substantive, to ex- 
press its quality,” answering to the de- 
finition of the adjective ; therefore, ac- 
cording to Murray, it ought to be 
“* Prudence prevents our improper 
speaking or acting.” 

Without combating M. S.’s last ar- 
gument, I shall merely observe, that 
** Substantives govern pronouns as 
well as nouns, in the genitive case: as, 
* Every tree is known by its fruit.” 
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(Notes & Observations under Rule 10.) 
Why should the pronoun their in this 
sentence, ‘ Ye shall know them by 
their fruits,’ be denied the honour of 
the same rank ? 

Being of opinion with Gamma Delta, 
that there are several other points in 
which Murray is either erroneous or 
defective, I should be glad to draw the 
attention of some of your enlightened 
correspondents to the following in par- 
ticular. 

“ A substantive without any article 
to limit it, is generally taken in its 
widest sense: as, ‘ A candid temper 
is proper for man ;’ that is, forall man- , 
kind.” The noun man seems to be 
the only word to which this observa- 
tion will apply; for ‘“‘ The article is 
omitted before nouns that imply the 
different. virtues, vices, passions, qua- 
lities, sciences, arts, metals, kerbs, &c.” 
and in all other cases this sense is ex- 
pressed by the singular noun with an 
article before it: as, ‘‘ Ye generous 
Britons, venerate the plough ;” “ The 
ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib; but Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider.” 

I intended to make a few observa- 
tions on some other parts of this cele- 
brated author, particularly Rule 7. 
Syntax; but I am afraid I have al- 
ready been too prolix; so, for the 
present, I remain, Sir, 

Yours, 


Painshaw, Nov. 17, 1819. A.B 


Critical Observations on Participles, §c. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sr, 

I have perused with interest, the cri- 
ticisms of your correspondents A. B. 
Gamma Delta, and J. W. in cols. 419, 
420, 636, 732, and 733, of your valuable 
work, and beg leave to say, with them, 
that though I cheerfully subscribe to 
the general merits of J. Murray’s Eng- 
lish Grammar, I must_dissent from it 
in certain particulars. 

Mr. Murray says, “ participles are 
sometimes governed by the articles, 
for the present participle (ending in 
ing,) with the definite article before it, 
becomes a noun; and must have oF 
after it.” But I think the following 
rules prove, that the participle is not 
governed by the article the, but by the 
pooporsiets, which are often written 

efore participles ending in ing: as, 
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Critical Observations on Participles. 





“These are the rules of grammar, by 
the observing of which, you may avoid 
mistakes.” He says, it would not be 
proper to say, “ by the observing 
which, nor, by observing of which ;” 
but the phrase, without either, would 
be right: as, “ by observing which.” 
Observing is a noun, when we leave out 
both THE and oF. What is it that 
causes observing to become a noun, 
when we leave out both THE and or? 
Answer,—the preposition by is the 
cause of its becoming anoun. Why? 
Because, by governs observing in the 
objective case. 

Rule. ‘‘The active participle is often 
used as a noun,'that is, after a prepo- 
sition, or an adjective: as, “ In the 
beginning ;” “a good understanding.” 
It is a noun after the possessive case: 
as, What do you think of my wife’s 
spinning? (L. Murray’s Gram. page 
117.) Spinning is a noun for two rea- 
sons; first, because it is governed by 
oF; secondly, because it (spinning) 
governs the noun wife’s in the posses- 
sive case. Rule.—No part of speech 


governs the possessive case but nouns, 
or words and phrases which operate 
as nouns. (L. Murray's Gram. page77.) 
Rule. The present participle, with a 


preposition before it, and still retain- 
ing its government, (that is, when it 
governs the objective case,) answers 
to what is called in Latin the gerund or 
verbal noun: as, ‘‘ A noun may, in ge- 
neral, be distinguished by its TAKING 
an Article before it.” (Alben’s Gram. 
page 172. Lowth’s Gram. page 103. 
Buchannan’s Syntax, page 87.) I will 
parse the above example: A is an inde- 
finite Article ; noun is a noun, nom. c. 
to the verb may be distinguished ; in ge- 
neral is an adverb. Rule, When an 
adjective has a preposition before it, 
the noun understood, it takes the na- 
ture of an adverb: may be distinguished 
is a verb in the potential mood ; by is 
a preposition ; its is a possessive pro- 
noun, governed by the verbal noun 
taking ; taking is a verbal noun in the 
objective case, governed by the pre- 
position by ; an is an indefinite article ; 
article isa noun, in the objective case, 
governed by the verbal noun taking ;— 
these verbal nouns govern two cases. 
Which of the cases do these verbal 
nouns govern? J. W. does not tell us 
in col. 733! I answer, the possessive 
and objective cases: before is a prepo- 
Sition ; it is a neuter pronoun in the 
objective case, governed by before. 
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The following Rule is the 14th in 
Murray’s Syntax: “ Participles have 
the same government as the verbs have 
from which they are derived :” as, * I 
am weary with hearing him.” 

I will parse the above sentence: 

Z is a pronoun, first person, in the 
common gender, nominative case to 
the verb am ; am is a verb; weary is an 
adjective ; with is a preposition ; hear 
ing a participle; jim is a pronoun, 
This sentence is parsed rightly aceord- 
ing to Murray; for he says, hearing is 
a participle. Now we will look into 
the government of the sentence. Am 
governs the pronoun J; weary has no 
government; with governs, what? It 
has no government, if hearing is a par- 
ticiple ; if with has no government, it 
is not a preposition. Rule. Prepo- 
sitions govern the objective case of 
nouns and pronouns, and words and 
phrases acting as nouns. Rule. When 
prepositions have no government, they 
become either adverbs or conjunc~ 
tions. By which of the rules in gram- 
mar, can with, in the above sentence, 
be called either an adverb or conjunc- 
tion? Not by any rule: for it neither 
connects as a conjunction, nor has it 
the least appearance of an adverb. 

Rule. ‘‘ Conjunctions connect the 
same moods and tenses of verbs, and 
cases of nouns and pronouns.” (L, 
Murray’s Gram, page 104.) But, here 
are neither moods, tenses, verbs, nor 
cases of nouns, to connect. Rule, 
‘“* Adverbs, though they have no go- 
vernment of case, tense, &c. require 
an appropriate situation in the sen- 
tence,” &c. (L. Murray’s Gram. page 
186.) “ Lam weary with.” Here, with 
goes after the adjective weary, it is not 
according to the rule, therefore it can-~ 
not be anadverb. We plainly see that 
with is a preposition, and it must go- 
vern some word in the sentence, 
Which word in the sentence does with 
govern ? The verbal noun hearing ; and 
hearing governs the pronoun him, in 
the objective case. I think, I have 
proved by rules, that hearing is not a 
participle, but a verbal noun; if so, 
Mr, Murray must be wrong. I also 
think, I may say, that the present par- 
ticiple ending in ing, is not governed 
by the article THe, but by the prepo- 
sitions which are often written before 
these participles. 

I will add another rule, which is the 
best in my opinion, that ever I saw on 
this subject, ‘* Participles, ending in 
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img, are either governed by the helping 
verb am, or by some preposition: as, 
I am writing ; in TEACHING children.” 
Wilson’s Gram. page 93. 

I shall be glad, if ever I see the fol- 
lowing sentence parsed in your Maga- 
zine ; perhaps some of your correspon- 
dents will take itin hand. I have not 
seen any sentence of this kind parsed, 
in any grammar which I have by me. 
I have seen 30 different grammars ; but 
not one of them has any sentence in 
it like the following. ‘* And the Lord 
said unto Satan, Whence comest thou? 
and Satan answered the Lord, and 
said, From going to and fro in the 
earth, and from walking up and down 
in it.”—Job 1st chap. ver. 7. 

Iam Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
James TAYLOR. 
Musician in the Band of the Royal Regi- 
ment of Horse Guards Blue. 


Windsor, Nov. 27, #819. 
Se 
REMARKABLE PRESERVATION, 
Mr. EpitTor, 


$ir,—Should the following incident be 
deemed worthy of a place in your 


highly esteemed Miscellany, by insert- 
ing the account, you will greaily 
oblige 


BENJAMIN EDWARDS. 
Wrexham, Naw&30, 1819. 


—_— 


On Monday, the 27th of September 
last, nineteen men, colliers, were em- 
ployed in their usual labour at Pente- 
fram, in the neighbourhood of Wrex- 
ham. As these were drawing near the 
boundaries of their right, the ground 
was measured and dialed, as is usual 
in such cases, in order to ascertain 
their limits, and prevent them from in- 
fringing on the territories of others. 
In this process, some incorrectness, 
however, happened ; but whether this 
arose from ignorance or inadvertence, 
I take not upon me to determine. 
While the labourers were busily 
employed, one of them struck the 
ground with his pick, when a large 
stream of water burst in upon their 
working, from an adjoining colliery. 
Allimmediately saw their danger; and 
a scene of confusion and distress in- 
stantly ensued, which no language can 
adequately describe. Acting with 
promptitude, sixteen made their es- 
cape, though with the utmost difficulty ; 





but unhappily three were left behind, 
without light, without food, and with- 
out any place of safe retreat, exposed 
to all the horrors of their situation. 
The whole colliery being quickly in- 
undated by the rising torrent, to the 
distance of 52 yards from the pit 
through which they descended, every 
one was given over as being dead. In 
this situation the unhappy sufferers 
remained until the 6th of October, not- 
withstanding every possible exertion 
was made, either to rescue them, or 
to recover their bodies, but without 
being attended with the smallest suc- 
cess. And when the water was nearly 
exhausted, the inflammable air, gene- 
rally called the fire-damp, rendered it 
dangerous for any one to venture into 
these caverns, which now exhibited the 
prognostics of an explosion. But the 
anxiety of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, and the cries of the widows and 
orphans, were too powerful to be with- 
stood; and some workmen ventured 
down, though at the imminent hazard 
of their lives. After some search, two 
of the men were found very near each 
other, but the vital spark of life was 
extinct, and their numerous families 
had again to renew their sorrow at this 
assurance of their misfortune. An- 
other, however, still remained; but of 
his being alive, no“ hopes whatever 
were entertained. Still the search was 
continued, and three days more elaps- 
ed before they reached the spot in 
which he was discovered. On ap- 
proaching him, they found, to their 
utter astonishment, that life, though 
nearly exhausted, still remained, and 
he was instantly removed from this 
sepulchre of the living and the dead. 
After four days had elapsed, I went 
to visit him, when he gave to me an 
account of his feelings and situation, 
of which the following is the substance. 
—When first the sound of danger as- 
saulted his ears, he listened attentively, 
and soon perceived that a torrent of 
water was approaching towards him. 
This came with such violence, that a 
current of air was driven before it, 
which instantly put out his light. In- 
volved in darkness, and missing his 
companions, his first endeavour was, 
to escape from the place in which they 
had been working. Having effected 
this, he moved onward in darkness and 
confusion, till, nearly overcome with 
apprehensions, he sat down a few mi- 
nutes, and found himself overwhelmed 
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with fear. He again arose, and went 
forward, and again sat down about 15 
or 20 minutes, in all the agonies of 
despair. Recollecting, however, that 
he was at no great distance from a 
place in which a horse was kept, that 
had been employed in drawing under 
ground, he bent his way thither, not 
without hopes, that as this had been 
used as a room in which the men fre- 
quently ate their dinners, and left their 
clothes, he might be able to find some 
means of subsistence for a season, in 
case the water should not force him 
from this retreat. Arriving at this 
subterraneous stable, his disappoint- 
ment was almost unsufferable, as he 
could find neither food nor raiment, 
while the pursuing waters compelled 
him instantly to retire to some more 
secure resting place. Continuing to 
grope his way, he still mounted in the 
mine, as the waters ascended; and at 
length reached a spot, in which he 
expected speedily to perish. But pro- 
videntially the torrent had reached its 
utmost height, without approaching 
this last and only retreat. 

In this place he continued about 
what he conceived to be two days and 
anight, during which time the water 
remained nearly stationary. Atlength, 
conceiving that it had begun to retreat, 
he endeavoured to ascertain the fact, 
by throwing stones ; by means of which 
he found that it had retired about 16 
yards. Butas no way for his escape 
appeared possible, he considered his 
prison as his grave, and waited his 
approaching dissolution with that stern 
resignation which despair inspires. In 
this situation he occasionally slept; 
but the dampness of the ground aug- 
mented the pangs which arose from 
the sensation of hunger, and the tor- 
ments of anticipation. 

Nor were these the only sources of 
his affliction. When the waters be- 
gan to retire, he found the air so per- 
nicious, that he was much affected by 
its deleterious quality. Against this, 
his only defence consisted in put- 
ting over his face some part of his 
flannel shirt, which was his only cover- 
ing. In this state, being sometimes 
overcome with sleep, he found the air 
to occasion swellings in different parts 
of his body, and particularly his tongue. 
These circumstances, together with the 
falling of several parts of the roof, 
compelled him once more to change 
his situation. On reaching a spot in 





which he discovered many loose stones, 
he contrived to rear up a kind of build- 
ing against one side of the work, into 
which he crept. This afforded him a 
little shelter, and here he remained 
until the happy moment of his deliver- 
ance arrived. 

Twelve days and nights, as he after- 
wards learnt, had now elapsed since 
his confinement, during which time his 
only sustenance was water; which, 
when the inundation had subsided, he 
discovered by hearing drops falling 
from the roof, in sound resembling that 
of the pendulum of a clock, Guided 
by this, he crawled to the spot, and 
contrived to make a small cavity in 
the rock, into which the water fell, and 
in which he found a suflicieucy to 
slake his thirst. One circumstance he 
mentioned as pertioulagy remarkable. 
The water, which at times furnished 
-— regular drops, would occasionally 
yield a small stream, such as might be 
supposed to issce from a small phial, 
and this he observed to be the case 
when he approached his little reservoir 
to drink. 

As the time of his deliverance drew 
near, he could distinctly hear the voices 
of the men who were searching for 
him ; and one in particular he 
exclaim, “‘ here are the marks of his 
hands and feet.” He then hallooed 
with what strength he had remaining; 
but although the sounds he uttered 
were heard by the men, they rather 
occasioned a strange agitation, than 
awakened within them any hopes of his 
being alive. At length, after rome 
considerable time had elapsed, he per- 
ceived at a great distance the light of 
a candle glimmering through the gloom 
of his solitary vault; and, as the men 
approached him, he soon convinced 
them that he was still alive. Great 
was their joy at meeting. He was 
instantly taken up, and, as a monu- 
ment of little less than miraculous pre- 
servation, was restored to his asto- 
nished friends. 

In closing his narrative, he said, that 
he frequently heard, or thought he 
heard, melodious music, resembling 
the sound of an organ, accompanied 
with voices singing in concert; and so 
powerful was the impression, that oc- 
casionally forgetting his melanchol 
condition, he mingled his notes wi 
theirs, and found himself much soothed 
with the mysterious harmony. This 
frequently prevented him from becom- 

6 
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ing a prey to dejection, and lulled his 
Spirits into a sweet repose. 

Having finished his own relation, I 
now beg to observe, that this is the 
second time in which James Evans, 
for that is his name, has experienced 
a providential deliverance. Some 

ears since, an explosion of inflamma- 

le air took place in a mine, by which 
many lives were lost, while he sustain- 
ed no injury. But it is melancholy to 
reflect, that the efiects which these sin- 
gular displays of providential care 
have produced, are not so favourable 
to picty as could be wished. Should 
they prove ineffectual on him, the 
writer hopes they may prove beneficial 
to others, who, in this incident, shall be 
led to see the mighty hand of God, in 
the various dispensations of his pro- 
vidence. 


Buckingham, Dec. 16, 1819. 
Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—As, no doubt, many of your 
readers are also readers of that useful 
little book, ‘“‘ Evening Amusements,” 
and. as in the volume for 1820 there are 
several inaccuracies, I have taken the 
liberty of selecting some of the most 
material errors, which I here subjoin, 
(with corrections,) not with the intent 
of vilifying the work, which I esteem, 
but. for the information and use of 
those readers of it, who study the no- 
ble science of Astronomy, without the 
assistance of a master, and who may 
‘not have the Nautical Almanack, or 
an Ephemeris, at hand, to correct those 
inaccuracies by. Should you consi- 
der them worthy a place in your excel- 
lent Magazine, you will oblige, 
ir, 
Your humble servant, 
J. MASTERS. 


Fnaccuracies in “ Evening Amusements” 
for 1820. 
FEBRUARY. 

Page 37,—Mars.—* His latitude on 
the Ist is four degrees seventeen mi- 
nutes north, in the fourth degree of 
(Cancer) the fourth sign; and it de- 
creases to nearly three degrees and a 
half, in the 17th degree of this sign, his 
motion being retrograde through about 
three degrees and a quarter.”—Even- 
ing Amusements. This difference of 
longitude, mathematically expressed, 
will stand thus: 4°— 34—17. In 





order to correct this error without re- 
ference to the Nautical Almanack, or 
the Ephemeris, let us turn back to 
page 18 of the work, and we shall find 
Mars’s longitude on the 3ist Jan. in 
the 20th degree of the 4th sign (Can- 
cer), from which, if we subtract three 
degrees and a quarter retrograde in 
the month of February, it will leave 
him in the 17th degree of this sign; 
but if we refer to the Ephemeris, we 
shall find him on the Ist of February at 
noon in the 2ist degree of Cancer ; 
consequently, as his motion is retro- 
grade the whole of January, and till 
the 25th of February, he must be in 
the 2lst degree of the same sign, even 
at midnight of the 31st of January, and 
his motion is retrograde through about 
three degrees and three quarters be- 
tween the end of January and the 25th 
of February. 
Marcu. 

Page 59.—It is stated that the Moon 
passes Ceres on the 22d, this Planet 
then being in the 29th degree of the 4th 
sign (Cancer). On referring to page 
53, we find, ‘‘ On the 22d the Moon is 
on the meridian at four minutes past 
seven at night, having above her to the 
east the two first stars of the Twins ;” 
consequently, she will not then have 
passed Ceres; for those two stars are 
said (page 59) to be to the west of 
Ceres: but it goes on to say, that “On 
the 23d, she (the Moon) is on the meri- 
dian at 55 minutes past seven, having 
now the two first of the Twins above 
her to the west.” This -corresponds 
with the place of Ceres, page 59; 
therefore the Moon passes her on the 
23d, not 22d, of March; which will 
further appear by referring to the Ephe- 
meris for the Moon’s longitude at noon 
on the 23d, which is 24 deg. 15 min. of 
Cancer ; consequently she cannot pass 
Ceres in the 29th degree of that sign 
till some hours after noon, viz. near 
eight o'clock. 

May. 


Page 85.—“ The Moon’s latitude on 
the Ist at noon, is 5 deg. 9 min. in the 
3d degree of the 10th sign (Capricorn) ; 
and it then decreases to the 8th.” The 
whole of this passage is rendered in- 
correct by an error in the day of the 
month ; but if we read, ‘ The Moon’s 
latitude on the 2d,’ &c. instead of the 
Ist, it will then stand correct: this may 
be proved by referring back to page 
68, where we find the Moon “ on the 
last (of April) midnight, 4 deg.52 min, 
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(south) in the 12th degree of the 9th 
sign” (Sagittarius); so that if she be 
in the 3d degree of the 10th sign at 
noon on the Ist of May, she will pass 
through 21 degrees of longitude in 12 
hours! 

JUNE. 

Page 103.—The Moon is stated to 
be at “ the end of the month, passing 
the ecliptic in her ascending node 
between ten and eleven at night, in 
the 27th degree of the 12th sign 
(Pisces).” If we pass on to page 117, 
we shall find her on the Ist of July, 
between ten and eleven at night, in the 
very same place ; therefore, supposing 
both accounts to be correct, she will 
either stand still for 24 hours, or make 
a complete revolution in that time! If 
we refer to the Ephemeris, we shall 
find that the Moon does not arrive at 
this place till the Ist of July ; conse- 
quently the account, page 103, is incor- 
rect, and that, page 117, is the correct 
one. 

JULY. 

Page 126.—Saturn’s motion is said 
to be direct till the 12th, and after 
that, retrograde during the whole 
month. By the Ephemeris, it appears 
that his motion is direct till the 25th. 

AueGusT. 

Page 142.—Venus is stated to be 
stationary on the 23d. By the Ephe- 
meris, it appears that she is station- 
ary on the 21st, then direct. 

Page 146.—‘‘ The Sun enters the 
sixth sign( Virgo) on the 23d at 54 min. 
past 5in the morning.” But the Ephe- 
meris states that the Sun does not en- | 
ter Virgo till 7 minutes past 7 that 
morning. 

OcTOBER. 

Page 180.—Venus, it is stated, will 
pass the ecliptic in her ascending 
node on the 20th: this, it appears by 
the Ephemeris, will occur before noon 
on the 19th. 

NOVEMBER. 
Page 198.—Saturn. “His latitude, 





on the Ist, is 2 deg. 42 min. south, in 

the 9th degree of the Ist sign (Aries); | 
and it decreases about six minutes, his | 
motion being retrograde through about | 
70 minutes. The Moon passes him on 
the 7th.” From the above statement 
we must infer, that on the 7th, Saturn 
will be in the 8th degree of the Ist sign | 
(Aries): let us now refer back to page | 
190, in order to find when the Moon 

will reach this longitude: we are there 


informed, that on the Ist she is in the | 


is full on the 29th: she will 
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22d degree of the 6th sign (Virgo); on 
the 8th in the 22d degree of the 9th 
sign (Sagittarius); and on the 15th in 
the 2ist degree of the 12th sign (Pisces) ; 
therefore cannot yet have reached Sa- 
turn, though approaching him, and will 
evidently pass him on the 16th, but 
net on the 7th. This is confirmed by 
the Ephemeris, which states, that a 
conjunction of the Moon and Saturn 
will happen on the 16th, at three quar- 
ters past three. 
DECEMBER. 

Page 212.—* Venus is a morning 
star. Her latitude on the Ist is 2 deg. 
8 min. north, in the 29th degree of the 
7th sign (Libra), and it decreases to 
about a degree and a quarter, in the 
4th degree of the 8th sign (Scorpio).” 
From this passage, we are of course 
led to conclude, that on the 31st of 
Dec’. Venus will be in the 4th degree 
of Scorpio; but if we refer to the 
Ephemeris, we shall find that she ar- 
rives at that place on the Sth, and 
passes on, in a direct motion, till the 
end of the year, when she will be in 
the 6th degree of the 9th sign (Sagit- 
tarius)! 

Page 216.—It is stated that the Sun 
enters the 10th sign (Capricorn) on the 
21st, at 50 min. past 8 in the morning ; 
but, by referring to the Ephemeris, it 
appears that the Sun’s longitude at 
noon on the 2ist, is 29 deg. 37 min. 
29 sec. in the 9th sign (Sagittarius), 
and does not enter the 10th sign (Ca- 
pricorn) till 52 minutes past eight at 
night. 

TI 
Mr. Epiror, 


Sir.—If the following astronomical 
occurences are approved of, your inser- 
tion will much oblige 
Your’s, &e. 
An OBSERVER. 


Astronomical Occurrences for February. 
Tue Sun enters Pisces on the 19th, at 
eight minutes past four in the after- 
noon. The Moon enters her last quar- 
ter on the 7th; she is new on the 14th, 
enters her first quarter on the 20th, and 


ass the 
Georgian planet on the 9th, Mercury 
on the 12th, Jupiter on the 13th, Venus 
and Saturn on the 15th, and Mars on 
the 24th. Venus is an evening star, 
setting on the Ist about seven, and on 
the 29th about half past eight. She is 
first seen under, and near to, the ele- 
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venth of the Water-bearer, the small 
star on the western edge of the stream 
: flowing from his urn, which she passes 
with great rapidity, being seen on the 
6th, at the eastern edge under and near 
to, but to the west of, the twenty-first 
of the Water-bearer. She directs her 
course, after passing the stream, 
through the barren space under the 
four stars in square to Saturn, to the 
east of her, and she passes above him 
on the 18th, the two planets being 
nearly in a line with the two eastern 
of the four stars in square above them. 
After this conjunction, she proceeds 
through a barren space to the small 
stars in the band of the Fishes, finish- 
ing her course under and near to the 
fifth of this constellation. Saturn sets 
on the Ist, about a quarter before nine 
in the evening, and on the 29th, about 
a quarter past seven. He is seen to 
be approaching the line drawn through 
the two eastern of the four stars in 
square ; and the chief feature in his 
course through a barren space, is the 
assage of Venus by him on the 18th, 
| am is on the meridian on the lst, 
about half past ten in the evening; and 
on the 29th, about half past eight. He 
is first seen under and near to the 


second of the Twins, and he moves 
slowly under the two first stars, reced- 
ing westward from the second, passing 
under the twentieth on the 13th, and 
finishing his course near to the twenty- 
fifth, to the west of and above him. 


I 


ON THE»EXCELLENCE OF THE BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 
Little Horwood Vicarage, Bucks, 
Mr. Epiror, Nov. 10, 1819. 
S1x,—Though many charges have been 
brought against the Bible Society, yet 
I have never found them urged with 
that cogency of reason and command 
of temper, that would induce me to 
abate one particle of that admiration, 
with which I have always beheld its 
astonishing operation. a 
The proposed and evident object of 
this Society is, to give to every man 
the unsophisticated word of God in his 
own tongue, “ wherein he is born.” 
Who can object to this? Can any 
Christian? All followers of Christ pro- 
fess to derive their creed from the 
Bible: if, therefore, I give a Bible, 
without note or comment, I either 
ive my own sentiments, or something 
ttcr. Were I to add notes, or to 
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give tracts with the Bible, I might pre- 
judice the mind, and lead it into error; 
but, in giving the Bible alone, I give, 
as Locke well observes, “truth, with- 
out any mixture of error.” ‘The Bible, 
and the Bible only,” says Chilling- 
worth, “is the religion of Protestants.” 
On this simple principle is the Bible 
Society established ; and all the ener- 
gies of the Christian world, admirably 
setting aside the minor distinctions of 
sects and parties, are actively employ- 
ed to re-echo those glad tidings, which 
were first proclaimed by the heavenly 
host, in the plains of Judea, “‘On earth 
peace, good will toward men!” 

It is not my intention to enlarge on 
the subject just alluded to; but to 
answer some observations of Veritas, 
p. 486, and Equitas, p. 647, of your Ma- 
gazine. ‘“‘ Audi alteram partem,” is 
an observation always necessary. I 
feel assured, therefore, you will insert 
this in your Miscellany; that your 
readers may see, though there be some 
opposers to female collectors, that they 
have rendered the most important ser- 
vices to this Society, without sacrifi- 
cing “‘that delicacy and modesty which 
ARE the characteristics of their sex.” 

Both Equitas and Veritas may have 
the best intentions in giving their pa- 
pers to the Public; and, it is hoped, 
their *‘ delicate hints,” will not fail to 
produce the effects which they desire. 
To prevent mistakes, which may arise 
from misapprehension, bias, or unfair 
conclusions, drawn from their remarks, 
I shail make a short extract from the 
fourth Annual Report of the Committee 
of the Henley-on-Thames Bible Soci- 
ety, page 24, which may be considered 
as a general answer to their objections. 
I make the extract, as containing the 

ractical observations of those more 
immediately engaged in the concerns of 
the Society, and better than any that I 
could offer. I prefer this method, as 
giving a complete answer, without 
entering into personal observations ; 
which must have been the case, had [ 
answered their objections. 

“Nor can they” (the Committee) 
“refrain from a slight consideration 
of those doubts which have been sug- 
gested, as to the expediency of female 
exertions in this great and good work, 
satisfied that these doubts arise from 
ignorance or misrepresentation of the 
plan adopted and pursued. It has 
been asked, whether ladies could de- 
vote the requisite portion of their time 
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to these labours, without neglecting 
their domestic duties, relaxing in their 
attention to other benevolent establish- 
ments, or forfeiting some portion of 
that delicacy which is the peculiar 
ornament of the female character? 
These are questions which should be 
openly and candidly met, and satisfac- 
torily answered; for nothing could 
induce your Committee to sanction a 
measure susceptible of the evils which 
such questions presuppose. They 
would appeal to facts. 

“You know that those evils are 
purely imaginary ; you are well aware 
that your family arrangements are not 
worse ordered and conducted; you 
have the most convincing proofs that 
the temporal wants of the poor are not 
less sedulously investigated, nor less 
liberally relieved; and you will find 

leasure in avowing, that the ladies 

ave not forfeited a particle of that 
delicacy of character, and modesty of 
demeanour, for the loss of which no 
consideration could compensate. Re- 
curring to the subject of Bible Asso- 
ciations, they would first observe, that | 
the time devoted by each lady enga- | 
ged, to the service of the Society, does 
not, on an average, exceed two hours 
a week; and they have the best evi- 
dence, (that of the ladies themselves,) 
that they gain time by this apparent 
sacrifice, in those habits of system, 
diligence, and attention, which they 
have acquired: they have become eco- 
nomists of time, in perceiving its in- 
calculable worth. 

“The second inquiry finds its reply 
in the present state of your district. 
Never were the wants, the feelings, 
and the dispositions, of the poor, so 
accurately known, nor their distresses 
so promptly and effectually relieved ; 
and it should be remembered, that this 
investigation is made, and this relief 
extended, by the active members of 
your Bible Associations. With re- 
spect to the last question, it might, 
indeed, have some of sup- 
port, if the public proceedings of the 
Society devolved on females ; but this 
is not the case: they are conducted, 
exclusively, by the members of your 
Committee. At the general meetings 
of Bible Associations, those on whom 
the previous labour had fallen, are 
unknown and undistinguished, “‘ and, 
verily, they have their reward!” Away, 
then, with such objections. The robe 
of modesty was never tarnished by 
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being brought into contact with the 
mantle of poverty: the tear of tlie 
widow has never soiled, the sigh of 
the orphan has never blown aside, the 
veil of feminine delicacy: nor has the 
eye of heavenly charity ever lighted 
on a scene more accordant with the 
purity of its nature, than woman enter- 
ing na poor a cottage, and bear- 
ing to penury, and ignorance, and 
the glad tidings of mercy, puhoo, aid 
happiness.” 
I am, Sir, 
Your’s, res 


y, 


W. Bosworth. 
<> 
Reply to a Question on the Catholic 
Claims. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 
Your correspondent Alpha, has pro- 
posed a question of great national im- 
portance in your Magazine for October 
last, relative to the admission of the 
professors of the Romish religion into 
the British Parliament, which, I think, 
presents a very fair and interesting 
subject of discussion. The question 
is, ‘‘ Would the union of the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic religion in the 
Imperial Parliament, tend to make the 
nationa! compacts more secure, and 
more conducive to the welfare of civil 
and religious liberty?” To enter into 
all the details of which this argument 
would be productive, if pressed to its 
utmost limits, would be to fill man 
volumes, and opena controversy, whi 
a discussion of many months would not 
close. But viewing the great outlines 
of the question, and taking, for the 
basis of our argument, those well au- 
thenticated and decisive facts, which 
the history of the Church of Rome lays 
before us ; contrasted with the princi- 
ples of the Protestant religion, as it 
stands connected with, and interwoven 
in, the British Constitution, and with 
many of our most excellent laws, I 
think it is not difficult to decide the 
question. 

By the most authentic records of the 
Romish Church, we learn, that the reli- 
gion of that church is, and ever has 
been, decidedly hostile to all civil and 
religious liberty ; and that none of its 
votaries are indulged with even liberty 
of conscience. That the Governments 
and States which profess and cherish 
= religion, are thereby rendered the 
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most tyrannical, the most bigoted, 
despotic, and-cruel, the most treacher- 
ous and iniquitous, of all other Chris- 
tian States and Governments upon 
earth. That the Church of Rome, far 
from repenting of her crimes, glories 
in the immutability of her laws and 
principles, erected upon the proud 
basis of actual infallibility! and her 
practice always supports her princi- 
ples. That both her principles and 
her practice are decidedly and eternally 
hostile to all Protestant establishments, 
to which they are totally irreconcilable : 
and as it is. with her, and with many 
individuals of her.community, a fun- 
damental and unalterable principle, 
that she is the only legitimate church 
upon earth; that she subsists exclu- 
sively by Divine authority ; and that it 
is the unalterable will af God that she 
should possess universal spiritual do- 
minion upon earth, and which will 
shall infallibly meet its full and speedy 
accomplishment ; and that out of her 
pale there is no possibility of salvation ; 
so every individual of that church con- 
siders it his most sacred and para- 
mount duty to promote her interests, 
extend her influence, and, as far as in 
him lies, to establish her dominion and 


authority over the whole habitable 


globe. To this, he is bound by ties 
and obligations incomparably more 

werfal, than any interest he can pos- 
sibly feel in the support and prosperity 
of any Protestant State upon earth. 

Add to all this, that in case policy or 
coercion may induce a Papist to lay 
himself under any oath or other obliga- 
tion to defend and support the State 
under which he lives, being Protestant ; 
his church possesses ample power to 
release him from all such obligations, 
absolve him from the guilt of perjury, 
and sanction rebellion itself, if these 
crimes are perpetrated for the good of 
this most holy Church! the maxim 
being still in force, unrepealed, and 
acted upon on all suitable occasions, 
that “‘ where the interests of the church 
are at stake, no faith is to be kept with 
heretics!” Nay, their very Bishops, at 
their consecration, are sworn to ‘* do 
their utmost to PERSECUTE and DE- 
stroy all heretics, schismatics, and 
rebels against our Lord the Pope ;” 
meaning thereby, all Protestants upon 
the face of the earth! 

These then are the men, and such 
are their principles, who are positively 
and absolutely excluded by the British 
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Laws, and British Constitation, from 
all share in the legislation and govern- 
ment of this country ; a country, whose 
established religion is the object of 
eternal hostility to every Roman Catho- 
lic in the world; and whose excellent 
laws, the results of dear-bought expe- 
rience, have guarded every avenue of 
the Constitution from the inroads of 
its sworn and mortal enemy! The 
question now is, Shall this enemy, still 
brandishing the dagger of assassina- 
tion ;* and still waving the banner of 
defiance, rebellion, and extermina- 
tion; + still flourishing the firebrand of 
persecution—shall this enemy be ad- 
mitted, with his blood-stained fangs 
still reeking with the gore of the vic- 
tims of the holy Inquistion, into the 
bosom of our happy Constitution? 
Shall he be permitted to take his seat 
in the British Parliament, atthe Coun- 
cil board,—there to legislate for the 
Protestant State of Great Britain? 
Shall he be permitted to seat himself 
upon the Judge’s bench in our highest 
Courts of Judicature, and there direct 
the administration of our Protestant 
Laws’? Shall he be placed at the 
head of our fleets and armies, and 
direct their operations against the 
Popish powers of France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, or Italy, when, in the defence of 
our liberties, we are obliged to wage 
war with any of those powers? Coun- 
tries these, whose rulers, restrained 
only by coercion or policy, would (these 
considerations apart) think it a meri- 
torious act in the sight of heaven, to 
extirpate the British name and nation 
from the face of the globe! Shall the 
agents and emissaries of. those coun- 
tries, bound to their interests. by the 
most powerful of all motives, be thus 
admitted to legislate for, and govern, 
the Protestant realm of Great Britain? 
nay, to sway the British sceptre, and 
sit upon the British throne?{ This, Sir, 
is the question proposed for our dis- 
cussion. And I would answer it by 
another; viz.—Can any true friend 
to his Country, his God, and his King, 
for a moment hesitate to scout the idea 
with horror and detestation? 


* Vide the R. C. Bishop’s Oath, above al- 
luded to. 

t Vide extract from Dr. Dromgoole’s speech 
before the Catholic Board, in the sequel. 

¢ That this an essential branch of their grand 
object, is plainly and unequivocally avowed by 
their spokesman, Dr, Drumgoole. - See preced- 
img note. 
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What, “ render our national com- 

acts more secure,” by violating the 
most essential principles of the Con- 
stitution; and tearing up the very 
foundation of our security! What, 
“ conduce to the welfare of civil and 
religious liberty,” by giving influence, 
stability, and effect to principles, and 
power and authority to men, both of 
which are at everlasting and irrecon- 
cilable enmity with our religion and 
our prosperity; and which are also 
the sworn enemies of ail liberty: who 
only wish to forge chains for our con- 
sciences, and to entangle us in the 
same disgraceful “ yoke of bondage,” to 
which, on the continent, the dupes of 
Popery submit their necks! Is this 
the plan recommended to the British 
Government, as the most suitable, the 
best adapted, to consolidate the ener- 
gies of the empire, and give stability 
and security “to our national com- 
pacts?” as the best guarantee of our 
civil and religious liberties? Isit thus 
we are to manifest our wisdom, and 
preserve the sacred pledges of our po- 
litical freedom and religious purity, 
handed down from our ancestors ; who 
purchased those invaluable blessings 
with their blood? Forbid it, all that 


is wise and good in the British Em- 


pire! Forbid it, any member of the 
British Parliaments! Forbid it, the 
King upon the throne, who at his coro- 
nation, swore to forbid it! Forbid it, 
the Privy Council of the realm; and 
forbid it, the King of heaven ! 

But, Sir, allow me for a moment to 
inquire into the probable motive which 
urges the Papists thus to strain every 
nerve to obtain uncontrolled power 
and influence in the British dominions. 
Ask themselves their motive, and they 
will tell you, “ It is a laudable ambi- 
tion to share in all the honours and 
emoluments of the State.” But, Sir, 
must we rest the case upon their own 
evidence? 
suspicious man’s testimony, in the de- 
cision of his own case? Surely not. 
Yet if we indulge them in this, let us 
examine the testimony of the only 
man among them that has had the 
courage and candour to speak the 
truth on this point; let us listen to Dr. 
Drumgoole, one of the Popish oracles 
in Ireland. Addressing the Roman 
Catholic Board in Dublin, some time 


ago, and speaking of our civil and re- 


ligious establishments, he says,— In 
vain shall statesmen put their heads 


Is it customary to admit a | 


together; in vain shall partliaments> 
in mockery of Omnipotence, declare 
it is permanent and inviolate ; in vain 
shall the lazy churchman cry from the 
sanctuary to the watchman of the 
tower, that danger is at hand. It shall 
fall, for it is human ; and nothing but 
| the memory of the mischiefs it -has 
created shall survive! ‘Already the 
marks of approaching ruin are upon 
| it; it has had its time upon earth, a 
| date nearly as long as any other no- 
velty : and when the time arrives, shall 
Catholics be called, by the sacred bond 
| of an oath, to uphold a system which 
they believe will be one day rejected 
by the whole earth? Can they be in- 
duced to swear that they would oppose 
even the present Protestants of Eng- 
land, if, ceasing to be truants, they 
thought fit to return to their ancient 
worship, and have a Catholic King, and 
Catholic Parliament?” : 
Such are the avowed sentiments of 
a celebrated orator among the Irish 
Romanists; and such, without all 
doubt, are those of every member of 
that religion. Can we then remain in 
doubt, as to the real motives which in- 
fluence them in their present clamour 
for power? Beyond all controversy, 
their grand object is the ultimate over- 
throw of our Church and State, and 
the establishment of a Popish monar- 
chy, and a Popish hierarchy, in their 
stead. Every step they take, and 
every concession we make, places them 
so much nearer to the attainment of 
their grand object. Here then, I think, 
we have a full answer to the question 
of Alpha. The admission of Papists 
into the British Parliaments, I consider 
as the signal of our destruction as a 
Protestant nation; and that act, if 
ever I live to witness it, I shall con- 
template with horror and dismay, as 
putting the black seal to the death- 
warrant of the British Constitution! 
May heaven, in its tender mercy, avert 
the impending danger! 
I am Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


' OMEGA, 
Belfast, 25th Nov. 1819. 
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HISTORICAL FACTS RESPECTING 
POPERY. 


Few questions have been agitated of 
late years, in the decision of which 
the Protestant inhabitants of the unit- 
ed kingdom are more deeply inite- 
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rested, than those which are connected 
with what has been denominated the 
Catholic Claims. At present, indeed, 
the public mind seems to enjoy repose ; 
but we cannot reasonably conceive, 
that those who have been so indefati- 
gable and persevering in urging their 
suit, will abandon a fayourite object, 
on which so much depends, while an 
hopes of ultimate success remain. It 
is not unusual for volcanoes to exhibit 
a placid appearance, even while sub- 
terranean fires are collecting for an ex- 
_plosion. 

Although the following communica- 
tion furnishes no evidence that any 
local proposition called it into exist- 
ence, yet it has so strong a bearing on 
the L Rygauong to which the preceding 
article may be considered as a direct 
reply, that we can scarcely avoid ob- 
serving the connection between them, 
The picture, indeed, is more instructive 
than pleasing ; as it teaches us, from 
what is past, to calculate upon the 
awful consequences that may be ’ex- 
pected to result from Papal influence, 
and Papal dominion. 


Proh Dolor! hos tolerare potest Ecclesia Porcos 
Duntaxat Ventri, Veneri, Sumnoq, vacantes! 
Palengenius. 


Have you ne’er seen a Drone possess at ease 

What would provide for ten industrious Bees! 
It is amazing that the Christian Reli- 
on, whose characteristic is love and 
ility, should be so far debased, as 
to carry no other marks than those of 
cruelty and pride; that vows of po- 
verty should entitle men to the riches 
of the whole world; that professions 
of chastity should {fill countries with 
uncleanness ; that solitary Anchorites 
should engross the pomps of the city ; 
and that the servant of servants should 
become the king of kings! But what 
contradictions are not designing priests 
capable of, when the enlargement of 
ir power is in view? It was with 
this view that auricular confessions 
were introduced; that a new hell of 
_ purgatory was invented ; and the power 
of creating even their own God, was 
blasphemously assumed. By these 
arts came the secrets of families into 
the hands of priests; by these arts, 
they seized on the purses of whole na- 
tions; and by these arts they arrived 
be the idols of the people, who were 
sia to part with their estates, with 
eir liberties, and with their senses 


too, to these spiritual usurpers.— 





Not to mention tne follies of other 
nations, our own chronicles can inform 
us to what a degree bigotry had once 
prevailed, of which let this instance 
suffice: John Bab, an author of un- 
qpestioned fidelity, who was himself a 

armelite friar, informs us, in his Acts 
of English Votaries, that in the year 
1017, king Canute, by the supersti- 
tious counsel of Achelnotus, then arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was prevailed 
upon to believe that monks’ bastards 
were his own children, and that Ful- 
bertus, the old bishop of Carnote, in 
France, was even then suckled by the 
Virgin Mary: nor did he stop here, 
but after having burdened this land 
with the payment of that Romish tri- 
bute called Pecter’s pence, he went to 
Winchester, where, by the aforemen- 
tioned bishop’s advice, he formally re- 
signed his regal crown to an image, 
constituting it then King of England! 

Thus was a mighty king converted 
to be the tool of his priests, and there- 
by became the darling of the Church, 
whose practice then was, not only to 
feed upon the spoils of the people, but 
even to make their monarch a prey to 
their ambition. And in those times, 
a prince acquired the title of good, or 
bad, not from his conduct in the secu- 
lar government of his subjects, but 
according as he was, either more or 
less, a promoter of the grandeur of 
his clergy. Thus Canrte, though an 
usurper and a tyrant, could merit a 
canonization ; whilst king John, (from 
whom we received that great security 
of our liberties, the Statute of Magna 
Charta,) merely for not encouraging 
the corruptions and spiritual tyranny 
of the Romish Church, was branded 
with the name of apostate, and forced 
at length, by an usurping priesthood, 
to hold his crown as tributary to the 
see of Rome. When our kings were 
thus managed, it was no wonder if our 
laity followed their example, submit- 
ting their necks to the same priestly 
yoke.— 

As far as we can collect, the total 
number of religious houses in Eng- 
land and Wales, was 1041; of these 
only 653 are of known value, whilst 
there remains 388, of which we have 
no estimate. The only fair method of 
computing the value of the latter, will 
be by considering the proportion they 
bear to the former in number. Com- 
mon arithmetic will inform us, that if 
653 houses were estimated at £171,314. 
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18s. 1d. then 388 houses may reason- 
ably amount to the sum of £101,792. 
2id. which, added together, make 
£273,106. 18s. 33d. Now 1d. in those 
days was equivalent to a shilling at 
present, as appears from the observa- 
tions that may be made upon the pro- 
portion that labourers’ wages,* the 
price of wheat, and the subsidies 
granted to Parliament then, bear to 
those in our time. 

For this reason, you ought to mul- 
tiply the abovementioned sum of 
£273,106. 18s. 34d. by 12, which will 
give you the real value at this day, 
(1717,) amounting to the sum of 
£3,277,282. 19s. 6s. Now, although 
this may appear to be an almost incre- 
dible sum, yet we are not to imagine, 
that it was the only income of these 
religious houses; for it was only the 
reserved rent of their manors, and the 
yearly produce of their demesnes, with- 
out computing fines, herriots, renew- 
als, deedands, &c. which would have 
amounted, perhaps, to twice as much. 
But, to be more exact in our calcula- 
tions, let us, from this yearly income 
of the monastic houses, deduct a sixth 
part for demesnes, and then the re- 
mainder will be merely their reserved 
rents, 

If, therefore, from £3,277 ,282.19s.6d. 
you subtract £546,213. 6s. 7d. there 
will remain for their rent, £2,731,069. 
12s. 1ld. Now, the reserved rent 
being, in all church tenures, at least a 
fifth part of the estate, it will follow, 
that the lands which the monks had 
out upon lives, amounted in all to the 
sum of £13,655,345. 4s. 7d.; and if to 
this you add their demesnes, we may 
fairly affirm, that the whole land, which 
the monks were lords of, came to 
£14,101,558. 11s. 2d. How great a 


part of our land this must be, may be 
learnt from the following calculation. 
The land-tax is paid so unequally, that 
it is only nominally 4s. in the pound. 
Fer though, in the midland counties, 
this is kept up with rigour, yet, in the 
north and in the west, in many dis- 
tricts, only one and a half, in others 
two, but in almost no place above two 
and a half is paid (in 1717), We may, 
therefore, fairly affirm, that when the 
land-tax is assessed for four, it brings 
in but full two shillings in the pound, 
or the tenth part of the income of our 
estates, reckoning one place with an- 
other. The land-tax (1717) is sup- 
pesed, one year with another, to bring 
in two millions, and this may be ac- 
counted, when multiplied by ten, to be 
the value of all the lands in England, 
which is twenty millions per annum ;{ 
of which only £14,101,558. 11s. 2d. was 
dependent.on our poor and humble 
clergy ; which is, in other words, that 
the monks were masters of above four- 
teen parts out of twenty of the whole 
kingdom! And out of the six 

which were thus kindly left dependent 
on king, lords, and commons, were the 
four numerous orders of mendicants 
to be maintained, against whom no 
gate could be shut, to whom no provi- 
sion could be denied, and from whom 
no secret could be concealed. If this 
calculation should appear greater than 
what the reader can easily give credit 
to, I must advise him to look inte 
Popish countries, where he will dis- 
cover, that their clergy are to the full, 
as rich in proportion as ever ours 
were here: a flagrant instance of which, 
we have from a calculation taken by 
the great Duke of Tuscany himself, in 
his own dominions, wherein the priest- 
hood were found to enjoy seventeen 





* The wages of a haymaker in the reign of 
Henry VIL. was settled at 1d. and in the reign 
of Henry VIIL. never exceeded 1d. ; whereas, 
12d. now is their lowest daily hire. Vid. Stat. 
11 Henry VII. and Stat. 6 Henry VIII. con- 
cerning artificers, 

t We have no direct accounts of the price of 
corn in Henry VIIIth’s time; but we may 
suppose it the same as it was in that of his 
predecessor and successor. In the second 
year of Henry VII. wheat was sold at 3s. the 
quarter; in his seventh year, when a terrible 
dearth it did not rise to above 20d. 
the bushel; and in bis 10th and 15th years, 
was sold for 4s. per quarter. In the reign 
of Queen Mary, unless in time of famine, 
wheat was commonly sold for 5s. the quarter 





in London, and 4s. per quarter in the country. 
So we may fairly compute the price of wheat 
in Henry VIII.th’s time to have been 4s. per 
uarter, which, multiplied by 12, amounts to 
2. 8s. which is but a reasonable price for 
wheat at this day.—Vid. Baker’s Chron. ; Vit. 
Hen. VIL. and Queen Mary I. 
¢ Gregory King’s Calculations, published 
by Dr. Davenant, compute the whole rent of 
lands in England to be but fourteen millions ; 
and Sir Wm. Petty’s calculations, which were 
much older, do only compute them at eight 
millions a year. The latter of these wrote in 
the reign of Charles II. and the former in the 
reign of King William. The difference may 
be attributed to the increase of trade. 
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parts in twenty of the whole land ; 
which, had it not been for that season- 
able statute of Mortmain, they would 
soon have possessed here. 

The reader will, no doubt, be curious 
to know, how these spiritual societies 
came to possess such prodigious tem- 
poral estates. The first monks we 
read of, were in the middle of the 
third century; men whom the .perse- 
cution of the heathen emperors com- 
pelled to live in deserts, and who 





being, by a long course of solitude, | 
rendered unfit for human society, chose | 
to continue in their monastic way, even 
after the true cause of it ceased. 

The example of these men was soon | 
followed by a number of crazy devo- | 
tees, who were so ignorant of true reli- 
gion, as to think that their way to hea- | 
ven lay through wild and uninhabited | 
deserts, and who, finding that they had | 
not charity enough to observe that pre- | 
cept of Christ, of “loving their neigh- 
bours as themselves,” were resolved 
to have no neighbours at all; thereby 
frustrating the design of Christianity, 
which was, to establish the good of 
society. 

The next monks were a set of worth- 
less, but ambitious wretches, who, hav- 
ing no way of making themselves 
famous in the world, retired out of it ; 
where they reverenced idle ceremonies 
of their own institution, where they 
pretended conferences with angels, 
with the Virgin Mary, and even with 
God Almighty; not unlike Numa, the 
high-priest of the heathen Romish 
Church, who abused the people with 
stories of his nightly interviews in a 
cave with the goddess Aigeria. At 
length, these holy cheats, to gain yet 
more veneration, began to practise on 
their bodies the most cruel severities, 
till, at last, they were worshipped by the 
thoughtless mob as saints: imitating, 
in some measure, the example of that 
heathen monk, Empedocles, who, te be 
thought a god, leapt into the burning 
mount Etna. 

After this, designing men, who saw 
how great an influence these pretended 
saints had over mankind, took upon 
themselves ‘the same exterior form of 
godliness, thereby not only to raise an 
empty name, as the former had done, 
but to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the deluded multitude. From hence 
flowed those many profitable religious 
maxims :—* That, to give to the Church, 





was charity towards God, and, as such, 
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would atone for a multitude of sins, 
were they ever so heinous:—that the 
Church was not the congregation of 
the faithful, as St. Paul fancied it to 
be, but the body of the priests :—that 
the priest, though ever so like the 
devil, was God’s representative, and 
ought to be honoured as such :—that 
there was such a place as purgatory, 
and that the prayers of monks (like 
Orpheus’s harp) were the only music 
that could mollify the tyrant of that 
place, who, being their very good 
friend, would release a poor soul at 
any time for their sake :—that* whis- 
pering all secrets in the ear of a priest, 
was the only cure for a sick soul:— 
that every priest had a power of par- 
doning all sins, except those only 
which were committed against him- 
self:—that indulgences purchased in 
fee, could entitle a man and his heirs 
to merit heaven by sinning :—and, 
lastly, that the priest could, by virtue 
of a hocus pocus, quit scores with his 
Creator, by creating him.” These, and 
such like money-catching tenets, soon 
drew the whole wealth of the laity into 
the hands of these contemners of the 
world, and all its pomps and vanities ; 
who not only flourished in Egypt and 
Italy, where they first sprang up, but 
were spread through ail Christendom, 
and began quickly to vie in power and 
riches with the greatest monarchs, even 
in their own territories, till, at last, 
kings and princes themselves were 
proud of becoming monks and abbots. 
[To be continued.] 


Strictures on W. P. B.’s Review of 


Mr. Sutcliffe’s Grammar, as pub- 
lished in the Imperial Magazine for 
December, 1819, and January, 1820. 
By the Author. 


WHEN a work has been printed five 
years, and is now out of print, the 
Author was somewhat surprised to see 
a review so long deferred. He was 
equally surprised, after replacing 18 
cancelled pages, as much to introduce 
improvements, as to correct errors, of 
which the reviewer was fully apprised, 
that no particular, but only a general 
reference, was made. to those pages. 
However, on seeing the title, he ex- 





* There is a beast mentioned by Pliny, whose 
bite can only be cured by whispering in the 
ear of an ass.—Vid. J. Hale, of Auricular Con- 
fession, 
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pected to find liberal criticisms, and 
errors corrected by learned opinion. 
Instead of these, he finds epithets, 
quite irrelevant to the points in dis- 
pute, such as, “ notoriously erroneous 
—insufferable—insufferable ignorance 
—palpably false—style inelegant and 
unclassical—inaccurate and ungram- 
matical,” &c. Twelve lines are be- 
stowed in correcting is for are, which a 
learned reviewer would have corrected 
by placing the right verb in brackets. 

In the outset, Mr. Sutcliffe is charg- 
ed with “ being glad, and even eager, 
to catch at every opportunity of oppos- 
ing and censuring Mr. Murray.” Mr.S. 
has differed in four points only from 
Mr. M. and these are all from other | 
authors; whereas, in Mr. Grant’s | 
Grammar, about forty opinions of | 
Mr. Murray are combated. 

Mr. B. says, “ that Mr. S.’s_ publi- 
cation is a work of some merit; and 
that it contains several things curious, 
useful, and important, we do not deny.” 
But why are not those useful things 
pointed out?’ The categorical charac- 





ter of this review, in common justice, 
seems to require a fair display of ex- 
cellencies and of faults. ‘ 

Grammar, page 36.—< It is impro- 


per to call of kingdom, the genitive 
case ; for though such expressions would 
be the genitive in Latin or Greek, they 
certainly are not so in English. Of is 
a preposition, and kingdom, not a 
genitive, but the objective case.” It 
is asked in reply, Where are Mr. B.’s 
authorities for these strong expres- 
sions? Why does he say, “ such ex- 
pressions,” when there is but one ex- 
pression? Why does he put the Latin 
before the Greek by the disjunctive 
or, whenit should be, Greek and Latin? 
—aAs the genitive is a point of interest 
to the reader, recourse must be had to 
learned opinion. ‘“ Son of Peter; son 
of Man,” are written in one surname 
by the Russians—Peterhoff; and by 
the Germans, in Hoffmann. Mr. 
Horne Tooke defines the former to be 
“ Son of Peter.” Mr. Sutcliffe’s judg- 
ment is, that the preposition and the 
noun do really form the casus patris, as 
if written in one word, just as three 
words form our one passive voice, “ I 
am struck.” 2. In Lowth’s Grammar, 
p. 32, we read, “A soldier of the 
king’s:” here are really two possessives 
{genitives), for it means, one of the 

ng’s soldiers. 3. Dr. Priestley calls 
the phrase, *‘ This is a picture of my 





idl 


friend’s,” a double genitive. 4. Dr. 
Crombie also calls the following exam- 
ple a double genitive ; ‘“‘ A kinsman of 
the traitor’s waited on him yesterday.” 
5. ** The genitive case is formed either 
by the preposition of before it, or by 
s after it, with an apostrophe; as, 
‘The picture of my mother;’ ‘ My 
father’s house.’”’-——John Walker’s Gram. 
p-10. 6. “ It is generally observed: 
that the Saxon or English genitive, as 
‘ the king’s crown,’ is convertible into 
the Norman or analytic genitive ; as, 
‘the crown of the king.’”—Grant’s 
Gram. p.173. 7. ‘The relation of one 
substantive to another is expressed by 
a genitive; as, ‘ The fall of man;’ 
‘Order is heaven’s first law.’”—Rev. 
Mr, Fleming’s Gram. p. 70. These 
seven examples are quite sufficient to 
prove, that Mr. S. has strictly adhered 
to the general phraseology of the best 
grammarians. 

Page 37.—“ Ship-mate,” &c. The 
point of double adjectives Mr. B. de- 
cides at once: but Lowth, page 120, 
says, “‘ The substantive becomes an 
adjective, or supplies its place ; as, sea- 
water; land-tortoise ; forest-trees.”. He 
scruples to call them adjectives. 

Page 42. Erayssotepw. Mr.S. gives 
the illustration of that word from Eras- 
mus’s Annotations on Eph. iii. 8, Com- 
parativus ex superlativoformatus, qua- 
si dicat, infimiori—A comparative 
formed of the superlative, as if he 
should say, lower than the lowest. But 
Dr. Doddridge having declared that 
the apostle here created a word, and 
that he was dissatisfied with any trans- 
lation he had seen, Mr. S. ventured to 
contrast this descending, with the as- 


| cending superlative, frequent in the 


Psalms, “ The most highest.” Where, 
then, is the great harm? 

Page 62.—“ We have enough.” Mr. 
S. deems this an imperfect sentence, 
though given as perfect by Mr. Murray. 
Mr. B. says it is a complete sentence, 
equivalent to “ We possess enough.” 
It is replied ;—Hand the phrase on a 
card to twenty gentlemen, and they 
will stare, and say, ‘‘ Enough of what?” 
Answer,—“‘ We have wine enough, 
money enough, &c.” A noun, a verb, 
and an adverb, can never make a per- 
fect seatence, because the accusative is 
wanting; as wine, money, or goods. 
And so is the opinion of the celebrated 
Mr. Walker, who spent his life in 
teaching elocution. In the 75th page 
of his Grammar, he, as well as Mr. S., 
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supplies the accusative thus: “ We 
have bread enough for the family ;” 
“ We have laboured enough for this 
day.” Take bread and laboured away, 
and Mr. Walker would deem the 
phrases incomplete. 

Page 62.—Mr. B. says, “‘ By admit- 
ting, with Mr. Murray, that am is 
sometimes an auxiliary, and some- 
times a principal verb, every difficulty 
isavoided.” It is replied, that every 
difficulty would be multiplied by a 
doctrine so totally unfounded. That 
Being denominated the “ I AM,” in 
the Hebrew scriptures, and “ EI,” on 
some Grecian temples, can never be 
an auxiliary to any of his acts express- 
ed by the verb. It is the same with 
est in the Latin; as, “ he is talking ;” 
here, the man who talks cannot be 
subordinate to his speech ; he is rather 
the soul and author of the discourse. 
Mr. S. respectfully assures the gram- 
matical reader, that most of the writers 
on language in Europe have latterly 
embraced this opinion; and that he 
has the first honour, (so far as he 
knows, ) to introduce it to the notice of 
his country. 

Page 73.—Mr. B. says, “‘ The parti- 
ciples, forbidding to marry, command- 
ing to abstain from meat, are not here 
used, as Mr. S. supposes, instead of 
the infinitive mood.’”’ Where are Mr, 
B.’s authorities? Macpherson says, 
** It were better and wiser far to avoid 
to deceive ;” that is, “ Avoiding to 
deceive were better, &c.’” Pope says, 
* To enjoy is to obey ;” that is, “‘ En- 
joying is to obey.” I have other 
proofs from Mitford’s Greece; but 
these are sufficient. Why, then, 
should Mr. B. give me this trouble? 

Ibidem.—“ Moanings.” Mr. 8S. 
meant to have said here participial noun, 
a happy term applied to nouns and ad- 
jectives, by Du Marsais, in the 563d 
page of his Principles of French Gram- 
mar. “ Un officier dit, ‘ Les troupes 
que j’ai’ habiliées ;—habillées, est un 
pur adjectif participe.” Participles 
occur in many situations; as, ‘‘ The 
swallow twittering from the chimney ; 
The opening of Parliament; A land- 
seape painting by Wallace; A philoso- 
pher thus employed.” Now, some 
authors say, that they cease to be par- 
ticiples when divested of time. But 
how can we wholly divest any of the 
above four participles of time? Can 
the swallow twitter, or the artist paint, 
or the infant moan, without time? 
7 





Hence the opinion of Horne Tooke is 
founded. ‘ I donot allow,” he says, 
“‘ that any words change their nature 
in this manner, so as to belong some- 
times to one part of speech, and some- 
times to another, from the different 
use of them. [I never could perceive 
any such fluctuation in any words what- 
ever.” —Diversions of Purley. 

Page 77.—“ The coach had came 
away, &e.” Fie! fie! B———, to re- 
present me as giving countenance to 
those London phrases! Read on; read 
on—“ The ladies patronize them every 
where, and seem, on the whole, as 
though they would compel the grey- 
headed grammarians to go home, and 
alter their books.” Here is a pleasant 
satire on a provincialism ; and, by con- 
sequence, it is foul play to represent it 
as sanctioned in the grammar. 

Page 85.—‘ Out, far, near, &c.” 
These examples are similar to others 
in the Hermes of Mr. Harris. 

Page 99.—“‘ To learn is laudable.” 
Reply.—Many doubt of the propriety 
of calling the infinitive verb “ to learn,” 
a nominative, from the force of the 
term. For Mr. B. to substitute anoun, 
and say, “learning is laudable,” is a 
liberty without example. Richard 
Johnson, the celebrated commentator 
on Lilly, doubts also. His words are, 
“* [do not insist merely on this author’s 
calling the infinitive mood the nomi- 
native to a verb; since it is the subject 
of a verb, it must be the name of a 
thing, for nothing else’ can be the sub- 
ject of the verb ; and, by consequence, 
it is a noun substantive.” P. 256. 

In further support of the prefix, 
“ For ‘ogee to learn is laudable,” we 
have the opinion of the author of Es- 
sentials of English Grammar ; (a gen- 
tleman of Oxford.) Combating the 
rule of the Eton Latin Grammar,—Czx- 
teri casus manent in passivis, qui fae- 
runt activoram,—which has led some to 
say, that a passive verb governs ;-he 
asks, Can manent signify to govern?— 
The words supposed to be governed 
by this rule, are governed, in fact, by 
words understood. Ex. ‘“ Accusaris 
ame furti.” The noun crimine is un- 
doubtedly understood, which would 
govern the genitive case furti.” 

Page 102.—Case absolute. Mr. B. 
says, “ Some grammarians think that 
the absolute cases in Latin and Greek 
are always governed by some preposi- 
tion understood.” Mr.S. hasno seru- 
ple about admitting the case absolute, 
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except its interference with the syntax 
of ellipses and expletives. But who 
are those grammarians? Grammatica 
Busbeiana, so long the Greek and La- 
tin Grammar of Westminster school, is 
silent about the case absolute. Thomp- 
son’s large Greek Grammar is also 
silent. Dr. Valpy just names it, p. 120, 
“The sun rising ;” from which Mr. B. 
forms his example, “‘ The sun rising, 
the shadows disappeared :” and if we 
touch this example with our little fin- 
ger, the case absolute will likewise 
disappear. Thus, “The rising sun 
dispersed the shadows.” Here the 
rising sun is the nominative to the 
verb dispersed, and the sentence is 
regular. 

Mr. B.’s second example is also very 
questionable. “ ‘ Jesus being baptized, 
and praying, the heavens were open- 
ed.’ This sentence is complete ; there 
is no ellipsis, Jesus being put abso- 
lutely with being baptized and pray- 
ing.” Reply.—Where was Jesus bap- 
tized ’—In the Jordan. To whom did 
Jesus pray’—To the Father. Then 
the sentence is not complete: the two 
accusatives, Jordan, Father, are want- 
ing. These interferences with ellipses 
and expletives, probably induced Fle- 
ming and others to be silent on the 
case absolute, which is sanctioned by 
Lowth, and some others. 

Page 102.—‘*‘ You was present. You 
was the person who saw the boy fall.” 
Incorrecting this error, why does Mr. B. 
use the plural we to one person? and 
use it a hundred times in twelve pages? 
When the professors of colleges be- 
gan to use it, they did not surely mean 
that each pupil should so use it, as to 
supersede the pronoun J. When re- 
viewers use it, they do not publish 
their name, but, as little great men, 
wisely keep associated in one body, 
behind the curtain. 

Page 112.—Any. Mr. S. admits, 
that this word is joined to plural nouns. 
Yet, after searching the best Anglo- 
Saxon lexicons and glossaries, as also 
the Glossarium Svue-Gothicum, with 
the declensions both of an and any, 
he still thinks, with deference, that the 
English any, and the French aucun, are 
derived from an and un, equivalent to 
one. 
Page 123.—“ Whom say men that I 
am?” Mr. B. here contends, after 
Dr. Lowth, for who instead of whom. 
Mr. S. replies, God forbid that it 
should ever be so read. After care- 
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fully consulting the original with the 
Latin and Saxon, he is confirmed in 
his opinion, that whom is correct. 
Such a reading as Mr. B. contends 
for, would be an ascription of vanity 
to the Lord, and make him ask, con- 
trary to the sense of the question, 
“Who am I?” He regards the “I 
am” as a very peculiar and anomalous 
i ae which mes be reduced to 
rule without supplying the ellipsis, as 
Beza has judiciously Tous, Matt. xvi. 
13. Quid dicunt de me homines, qui 
sum filius hominis? Whatdo men say 
of me, who am the son of man? or, 
according to the old Latin version, 
Quemnam esse me dicunt homines 
filium hominis? Whom do men éffirm 
me (the son of man) to be?—More 
need not be added to support the 
correctness of whom in our present 
version. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 


ee 
Answer to Query on Select Books. 


Mr. Epiror, 
Siz,—Observing in your number for 
October, col. 762, an inquiry respect- 
ing Books which should pas read prior 
to entering into the Ministry, I send 
you the following select list, which, if 
it meet with your approbation, its in- 
sertion will oblige, 

Your’s very respectfully, 


B. F. Hopkins. 
Dec. 29th, 1819. 


Paytey’s Evidences of Christianity. 
—Septuagint.—Grotius de Veritate 
Christiane Religionis.— Burnet’s Pas- 
toral Care.—Gray’s Key to the Old 
Testament.—Macknight on the Epis- 
tles.—Paley’s Hore Paulinz.~—Butler’s 
Analogy.—Pearson on the Creed.— 
Newton, on the Prophecies.—Pri- 
deaux’s Connection.—Milner’s Eccle- 
siastial History—-The Homilies.— 
Ardnt’s True Christianity.—-Potter’s 
Grecian Antiquities.—Adam’s Roman 
Antiquities.—Lewis’ Origines Hebree. 
—Fleury’s Manners of the Ancient 
Israelites.— Witsius’s Economy of the 
Covenants.—Fenelon’s Dialogues on 
Eloquence.—-Marsh’s Michaelis. — 
Chrysatom on the Priesthood.— 
Mason’s Self Knowledge.—Barrow’s 
English Works.—Tillotson’s Works. 
—Clarke’s Sermons.—Secker’s Ser- 
mons.—Keach on Scripture Meta- 
phors.—Cave’s Primitive Christianity. 
5 rewrrtg Elements of Christian 
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Theology.—Drew on the Immortality 
of the Soul.—Doddridge’s Lectures.— 
Sherlock’s Sermons.—Collier’s Saered 
Interpreter.—Scholar Armed.—-Magee 
on Sacrifice and Atonement.— W arbur- 
ton’s Divine Legation of Moses.—Stil- 
lingfleet’s Origines Sacra.— Black- 
wall’s Sacred Classics.—Blair’s Rhe- 
toric.—Robinson’s Claude.—Nichols 
on the Common Prayer.—Beattie’s Es- 
says on Truth.—Ellis on Divine 
Things. 





MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Extract of a letter lately received from 
the Rev. Charles Borff, Missionary 
at the island of Hueine, in the South 
Seas, dated October 14th, 1818. 

“furee thousand copies of the gos- 

pel by St. Luke, translated by Mr. 

Nott, have been printed at the Mis- 

sionary press by Mr. Ellis; these are 

nearly all circulated among the na- 
tives. Mr. Nott is now engaged in 
translating the Acts; Mr. Davies has 
translated St. Matthew’s gospel ; and 
is now translating the gospel by St. 

Mark. It is expected, that in the 

course of 18 or 20 months, the four 

Gospels and Acts, will be ready for the 

press, and it is estimated that ten thou- 

sand copies, at least, will be wanted. 

The paper is already written for to 

the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

A great number of elementary books 

have also been printed by our brother 

Ellis, who is very active, and conducts 

himself with great propriety. Mr. 


-Davies has been, and is still, very la- 


borious in the Schools. It is estimated 
that 6000 of the natives are now able 
to read ; and it is not unusual for those 
who can read, to be engaged till mid- 
night teaching those who cannot :— 
freely they have received, and as freely 
they give. 

** We have now a very large school 
at Hueine; about 900 names are on 


the books, but tliey seldom all attend 


at once. Messrs. Davies and Ors- 
mond, and C. Borff, conduct it. We 
teach them writing and arithmetic, as 
well as reading ; and to behold the old 
and young all striving together, is a 
pleasing sight. The people in general 
are very docile, and pay great atten- 
tion to us, as their teachers. By the 
desire of the Missionaries, they have 
discontinued the distillation of spirits, 


of which they used to drink to excess, | 
and great numbers of them have | 





evidently died through immoderate 
drinking. 

“We reflect with pain, upon what 
may be expected to be produced by 
the manufacturing of sugar ; as the dis- 
tilling of rum, and this trade, gene- 
rally go together, and are so profitably 
and easily connected. But the Lord 
is powerful, ‘‘ and can do better to us 
than all our fears.” The natives are 
engaged in planting cotton, which 
appears to grow well. We have 
formed a Missionary Society, and the 
cotton is to be for the people’s sub- 
scription. The Society was formed at 
Taheita, before the Missionaries sepa- 
rated for their different stations, which 
took place about three months ago. 
Our meeting was held on the same 
day that your May meetings com- 
menced ; and so very large a congre- 
gation of people assembled, that the 
chapel could not contain them. We 
then adjourned to a shady and spa- 
cious place, under a groye of cocoa- 
nut trees, where brother Nott preached 
to the people from Acts, chap. viii. 
30—37. an appropriate discourse. 
After sermon, the Kine. Pomarre, 
made known to his people the nature 
of the Society, which, with their ap- 
probation, was intended to be formed. 
He began his oration by reminding 
them of their former idolatry, when 
they worshipped the devil, if they wor- 
shipped any thing, through the sup- 
posed inspired wood ;—what numbers 
of them fell as sacrifices ; and how all 
the poor lived in perpetual fear, sup- 
posing that every moment during the 
praying season, the Teuteu Arii* might 
come and murder them, and take them 
to the morai, for sacrifices to their 
gods. He reminded them of their ad- 
vantages now, as the worshippers of 
Jehovah; and concluded by desiring 
those who were for the Society, to sig- 
nify their approbation by holding up 
their hands; which was unanimous. 
The sight was truly pleasing and affect- 
ing, to see a heathen king exhorting 
his people to establish a Society for 
the spread of the gospel; with 2000 
chiefs and people seated round him, 
attentively listening to what was said. 
The subscriptions will be paid in ar- 
rowroot, cocoa-nut oil, cotton, pigs, &c. 





* The Teuteu Arii, were a party about the 
king, who would murder as many as the king 
wished, and it was very usual, if a stranger 
was il], rather than be at the trouble of feeding 
his, they would bury him alive. 
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“ Puru, king-of Hueine, was present, 
and soon after proposed to his people 
the formation of a similar Socicty, 
which they readily agreed to; anda 
meeting, the same as at Taheita, was 
convened, for the establishment of the 
Hueine Missionary Society. One, who 
had been formerly chief priest, deli- 
vered a very appropriate speech. In 
a short time we hope these Societies 
will be general ; we expect chiefs from 
several of the islands, for instruction in 
the formation of them. Our Societies 
are not like yours ; itis likely every one 
will give according to his ability. 

‘* Many large chapels are built, and 
building, by the natives. I was at the 
opening of one lately, where 3000 peo- 
ple were present, and it was not full. 
They were all dressed very neatly, 
and many of the females appeared in 
the English fashion: brother 
preached. 

‘“‘ The people here are not very fond 
of work. A new and simple code of 
laws, according to the word of God, 
has been drawn up, at the request of 
the king, for the government of his peo- 
ple, and adopted at Taheita; and we 
expect, ere long, it will be adopted in 
all the islands. The morais are all 
thrown down, and the gods destroyed ; 
nor do we hear any express a desire 
after them, but many look back on 
them with shame. 

“We are quite happy among the 
people. There are a great number 
who have come from some islands 
about 500 miles from Taheita. They 
came hither, in consequence of a na- 
tive of one of their islands being 
taught to read by the Missionaries at 
Eimeo. He returned to his own coun- 
try, and told the people the wonderful 
things he had seen and heard at Ta- 
heita. They, at first, charged him 
with telling them falsehoods, and 
threatened him with death; but he 
escaped by flight. After his departure, 
they reflected upon what he had told 
them, and cast away their gods, broke 
down their morais, and soon after- 
wards came to Taheita, and told the 
people that they were come to seek 
the word of God. and that they had 
become worshippers of Jehovah. They 
are a very stout people, both men and 
women; but are nearly naked. They 
were formerly cannibals, and exceed- 
ingly savage; their language differs a 
little from the Taheitian, but no doubt 
it was originally the same.” 





Nott | 








SINGULAR PIECE OF HISTORY. 





Richard Plantagenet. 


‘“* On the north side of the chancel in 
Eastwell Church, Kent, is an ancient 
tomb, which has been assigned to 
Richard Plantagenet, whom a tradi- 
tional tale represents as having been 
a natural son of Richard the Third, 
and whose burial is thus recorded in 
the register of Eastwell, under the date 
1550. ‘“‘,/ Richard Plantagenet was 
buried the 22ij" daye of Desember. 
Anno di supra.” It is observable, that 
a similar mark to that prefixed to the 
name of Plantagenet, occurs before 
every subsequent entry ih the old 
register, where the person recorded 
was of noble blood; but whatever may 
be the truth as to the traditionary tale, 
the tomb itself seems of an earlier pe- 
riod: it has been inlaid with brasses, 
which are now gone,” 

In a note under— 

“ The story of Richard Plantagene 
has exercised the pen of several wri- 
ters; but the most particular account 
of his history, and the most curious, 
was given in a letter from Dr. Thomas 
Brett, of Spring Grove, in Wye parish, 
to Dr. W. Warren, afterwards pub- 
lished in Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, 
Vol. IL. lib. vii. p. 13. from which the 
following particulars are extracted.— 

“** Now for the history of Rychatd 
Plantagenet. In the year M.Dcc.xx. 
(I have forgot the particular day, 
only remember it was about ML 
chaelmas,) I waited on the late Lord 
Heneage, Earl of Winchelsea, at 
Eastwell House, and found him sit- 
ting with the Register Book of the 
parish of Eastwell lying open be- 
fore him. He told me that he had 
been looking there, to see who of his 
family were mentioned in it. But, 
says he, I have a curiosity here to 
shew you; and then shewed it me; 
and I immediately transcribed it into 
my almanack. 

“* Rychard Plantagenet was buryed 
the 22 daye of Desember, anno ut 
supra.’ Ex. Registro de Eastwell sub 
anno 1550,—This is all the register 
mentions of him; so that we cannot 
say, whether he was buried in the 
church, or church-yard: nor is there 
now any other memorial of him, ex- 
cept the tradition in the family, and 
some little marks of the place where 
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his house stood. The story my lord 
told me, was thus :— : 
“When Sir Thomas Moyle built 
that house, (i. e. Eastwell Place,) he 
observed his chief bricklayer, when- 
ever he left off work, retired with a 
book, Sir Thomas had a curiosity to 
know what book the man read, but 
was some time before he could discover 
it; he still putting up the book, if any 
one came towards him. However, at 
last, Sir Thomas surprised him, and 
snatched the book from him, and look- 
ing into it, found it to be Latin.— 
Hereupon he examined him, and find- 
ing he pretty well understood that lan- 
guage, he inquired how he came by 
his leaming. Hereupon the man told 
him, as he had been a good master to 
him, he would venture to trust him 
with a secret he had never before re- 
vealed to any one. He then informed 
him, ‘ That he was boarded with a 
Latin schoolmaster, without knowing 
who his parents were, till he was fif- 
teen or sixteen years old; only a gen- 
tleman (who took occasion to acquaint 
him he was no relation to him) came 
once a quarter and paid for his board, 
and took care to see that he wanted 
nothing. And one day this gentleman 
took him, and carried him to a fine 
great house, where he passed through 
several stately rooms, in one of which 
he left him, bidding him stay there. 
Then a man finely drest, with a star 
and garter, came to him ; asked him 
some questions ; talked kindly to him ; 
and gave him some money. Then the 
fore-mentioned gentleman returned, 
and conducted him back to his school. 
Some time after, the same gentleman 
eame to him again, with a horse, and 
reper accoutrements, and told him 
he must take a journey with him into 
the country. They went into Leices- 
tershire, and came to Bosworth Field ; 
and he was carried to King Richard 
the Third’s tent.—The king embraced 
him, and told him he was his son: 
But, child, (says he) to-morrow I must 
fight for my crown. And assure your- 
self, if I lose that, I will lose my life 
too; but I hope to preserve both. Do 
ou stand in such a place (directing 
kim to a particular place,) where you 
may see the battle out of danger. And 
when I have gained the victory, come 
to me, and I will then own you to be 
mine, and take care of you. But, if 
T should be so unfortunate as to lose 
the battle; then shift as well as you 
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can, and take care to let nobody know 
that I am your father; for no mercy 
will be shewn to any one so (nearly) 
related to me.—Then the king gave 
him a-purse of gold, and dismissed 
hi 


m. 

“« He followed the king’s directions ; 
and when he saw the battle was lost, 
and the king killed, he hasted to Lon- 
don; sold his horse and fine clothes ; 
and the better to conceal himself from 
all suspicion of being son to a king, 
and that he might have means to live 
by his honest labour, he put himself 
apprentice to a bricklayer. But hav- 
ing a competent skill in the Latin 
tongue, he was unwilling to lose it; 
and having an inclination also to read- 
ing, and no delight in the conversa- 
tion of those he was obliged to work 
with, he generally spent all the time 
he had to spare in reading by himself. 
Sir Thomas said, ‘ You are now old, 
and almost past your labour; I will 
give you the running of my kitchen as 
long as you live.’ He answered, ‘ Sir, 
you have a numerous family, I have 
been used to live retired; give me 
leave to build a house of one room for 
myself, in such a field, and there, with 
your good leave, I will live and die; 
and if you have any work I can do for 
you, I shall be ready to serve you.’ 
Sir Thomas granted his request: he 
built his house, and there continued 
till his death. I suppose, (though my 
lord did not mention it,) that he went 
to eat in the family, and then returned 
to his hut. My lord said there was no 
park at that time ; but when the park 
was made, that house was taken into 
it, and continued standing till his 
(my lord’s) father pulled it down:— 
‘ But (said my lord) I would a# goon 
have pulled down this house ;' mean- 
ing Eastwell Place. ‘ I have been 
computing the age of this Richard 
Plantagenet when he died, and find it 
to be about eighty-one. For Richard 
the Third was killed on August 23d, 
M.CCCC.LXXXvV, which subtracted from 
M.D.L, there remains Lxv. To which 
add xvi for the age of Richard Planta- 
genet at that time, and it makesLxxx1. 
But though he lived to that age, he 
could scarce enjoy his retirement in 
his little house above two or three 
years, or a little more. For I find by 
Philpot, that Sir Thomas Moyle did 
not purchase the estate of Eastwell, 
till about the year M.p.xLII or Iv. 
We may therefore reasonably suppose, 
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that, upon his building a new house on 
his purchase, he could not come to live 
in it till M.p.xtvi; and that his work- 
men were continued to build the walls 
about his gardens, and other conve- 
niences, off from the house. And till 
he came to live in the house, he could 
not (well) have an opportunity of ob- 
serving how Richard Plantagenet re- 
tired with his book. So it was pro- 
bably towards the latter end of the 
year M.D.XLVI, when Richard and Sir 
Thomas had the forementioned dia- 
logue together. Consequently, Ri- 
chard could not build his house, and 
have it dry enough for him to live i in, 
till the year M.D.xLvii. So that he 
must be LXXVII, or LXXVItI years of 
age, before he had his writ of ease.’ 

*“* The late Mr. Thomas Hall, of Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, founded an in- 
genious poetical tale on the circum- 
stances here narrated.. Between forty 
and fifty years ago, the ruins of a 
building in Eastwell park, were still 
shewn as those of Plantagenet’s house ; 
and a well, now filled up, was called 
also after his name.” 





Remarks on the Language of Paradise. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE. IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Sizn,—I make these few observations, 
as tending to strengthen the remarks 
made by * Tyro,” in your last Maga- 
zine. I believe we shall find that 
Adam gave names to the beasts, cattle, 
&ec. before the Fall; and it was by 
man’s transgression, that a curse was 
Ee on all nature, and that set the 
easts at enmity against each other ; 
(see Milton’s P. L. Book 11th) as, be- 
fore the fall, they were all amity and 
coincidence. If then we agree with 
this learned author, Adam could hot 
know the strength of the dog’s teeth, 
or the ferocious nature of any 
animal, until after he had given them 
their names. I do not contend that 
the Hebrew was not the language 
spoken in Paradise, for that I leave 
to your more learned correspondents ; 
but I do believe the dog had not that 
savage disposition at the time Adam 
gave it its name, that it had after 
the fall. By inserting these few obser- 
vations in your valaable Magazine, 
you will oblige 
Yours, &e. 
. Beeuir. 
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Phenomena of Venus, from the Com- 
mencement of January, to her infe- 
rior Conjunction on the 30th of July, 
1820. 


Venus, the most splendid of all the 
celestial bodies, the two great lumina- 
ries of day and night alone excepted, 
will be a very interesting object to the 
curious (who are provided with tele- 
scopes) for this and the five following 
months. Every eight years, this beau- 
tiful planet presents the same pheno- 
mena, with but little variation, either 
as it respects the times of the year 
when, or the portions of the zodiacal 
signs where, they occur. The year 1812 
having been one of the’ periods in 
which Venus was peculiarly brilliant 
in the northern hemiphere every even- 
ing for several months together, it 
hence follows, that if eight years be 
added to 1812, the sum 1820 will shew, 
that the phenomena of Venus which 
occurred in the former year, may be 
expected to re-appear in the present. 
The following are some of the particu- 
lars attending the phenomena of Ve- 
nus, from the Ist of the present month 
to the 30th of July; and it is left te 
the skill of the numerous and very re- 
spectable readers of the Imperial Ma- 
gazine, to obtain the phases of Venus 
at any times intermediate to those 
mentioned below, by the rules of inter- 
polation, which will be exact enough 
for all common purposes. 

Feb. 1. Elongation of Venus from 
the sun 274 degrees to the east. Her 
apparent diameter 114”. Séts at Lon- 
don about 4 minutes past 7in the even- 
ing: shines on the earth with nearly a 
full face. 

Feb. 26. Elongation 33 degrees. 
Apparent diameter 12’. Five-sixths 
of her disk illuminated, the dark part 
being towards the east. Sets at 24 
min. past 8. 

March 28. Elongation 39 degrees. 
Three-fourths of her disk illuminated. 
Apparent diameter 14’. Sets at 9 min. 
_* vil Elongati + 

April 19. Elongation 42; degrees. 
Two-thirds of her disk illaminated. 
Apparent diameter 17”. Sets at 17 
minutes past 11. 

May 4. Elongation 444 degrees. Se- 

ven-twelfths "of her disk illuminated. 
a diameter 20°. Sets at 45 
utes past 11. 

May 21. Blongation 45 degrees and 

20 minutes. Disk one-half illaminat 
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ed. Apparent diameter 24”. Sets at 
49 minutes past 11. 

June 10. Elongation 43} degrees. 
Disk five-twelfths illuminated. Appa- 
rent diameter 29’. Sets at 13 minutes 
past 11. 

June 15. Elongation 42} degrees. 
Disk one-third illuminated. Apparent 
diameter 34’. Sets at 11. 

June 24. Elongation 39 degrees. 
Disk one-fourth illuminated. Appa- 
rent diameter 39’. Sets at 24 minutes 
past 10. 

July 4. Elongation 323 degrees. 
Disk one-sixth illuminated. Apparent 
diameter 45”. Sets at 40 min. past 9. 

July 14. Elongation 23 degrees. 
Disk only one-twelfth illuminated. 
Apparent diameter 52”. Sets at 40 
minutes past 8. 

July 30. Inferior conjunction at a 
quarter before 4 in the afternoon. Ap- 
parent diameter 58”. 

The time of the greatest brilliancy of 
Venus will take place about the 23d 
of June, her elongation being some- 
what less than 40 degrees. During 
the months of May and June she will 
be visible to the naked eye before sun- 
set. 
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Review.—“ Hore Britannica, or Studies 
in ancient British History, containing 
disquisitions on the national and reli- 
gious wg ey of Great Britain.” 
By John Hughes. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 
360—400, 17s. boards. Blanchard, 
Hatchard, Baynes, Ogle, and Co. 
London, 1819. 

In the preceding volume of the Impe- 
rial Magazine, col. 465, we gave a 
brief analysis of this work; and an- 
nounced our intention of presenting to 
our readers a critique on its claims to 
public attention in some future num- 
ber. This promise we now proceed to 
fulfil; and we much regret that we 
have not found an earlier opportunity 
of redeeming our pledge. 

To a contemplative mind, there is 
scarcely any thing more pleasing than 
to look backward “ through the long 
vista of a thousand years,” and trace 
the customs and manners which have 
distinguished the ages of our distant 
ancestors ; and to mark the transitions 
which regularly succeed each other in 
the progressions of time. In reaching 
its primary extremity, we seem trans- 
ported, by a kind of magic, into a re- 
gion of doubtful incidents, where the 





delusions of fable are so blended with 
the realities of history, that we tread 
on the margins of entity, and grope 
our way along the “‘ palpable obscure,” 
by the glimmerings of twilight, where 
neither sun nor star appears. 

To stand on the utmost verge of light, 
to penetrate the regions of darkness, 
to throw the sounding line over the 
battlements of history, to fathom its 
depths, and explore its foundations, is 


‘a work of no common daring, requir- 


ing at once a vigorous intellect, anda 
steady hand. It is on this ground, 
and in this employment, that Mr. 
Hughes presents himself before us, 
extending for our guidance the torch 
which he has been enabled to light up 
among his rude materials, and warn- 
ing us of the rocks and precipices 
which will impede our progress when 
we presume to pursue his march. 

“It is interesting,” he observes, 
“to look back to the infant state of 
great nations, and, particularly, to in- 
quire what connection subsisted be- 
tween our ancestors, and the names 
that are recorded in ancient story. But 
how little do we know of the primary 
periods of history! ‘ Whence is the 
stream of years? Whither do they roll 
along? Where have they hid in mist 
their many-coloured sides? I look 
into the times of old,’ said the bard of 
Selma, ‘ but they seem dim to Ossian’s 
eyes, like reflected moon-beams on a 
distant lake.’ 

“ He that endeavours to collect the 
scattered fragments of the early annals 
of our forefathers, must not expect to 
meet with any general plaudits; it is 
too great a stretch of intellect for the 
generality of those who have been 
reared within the bosom of civilized 
society, to conceive of a state of things 
altogether different from that in which 
they live: to others itis too great an 
effort of humility, to stoop to converse 
with their rude ancestors, and to hear 
the tale of other years. But as great 
characters may take a pleasure in re- 
tracing the scefies of their childhood, 
and, in fond memory, living them o’er 
again; there are minds so constructed, 
as to welcome him who traces the 
stream of years, and sheds an illumi- 
nating ray over the mists that obscure 
the annals of the olden days. To see 
ancient empires crumbling in the dust, 
and their pomp and splendour (after 
the lapse of centuries) revived in na- 
tions once treated as barbarians, and 
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rising on the ruins of their conquerors ; 
such a review of things cannot fail of 
being interesting to the contemplative 
mind.” ( Preface.) 

These prefatory paragraphs, which 
exhibit no unfair specimen of the au- 
thor’s style, confirm the observations 
we had previously made, and shew 
that he was well aware of the arduous 
task he had undertaken. In the pro- 
secution of his work, he has had re- 
course to the researches of other wri- 
ters: among whom he mentions with 
much respect, the names of Whitaker, 
Owen, Maurice, Faber, Roberts, Da- 
vies, Turner, and Burgess, from whom 
he hasreceived assistance ; and through 
whose aid he has been enabled to bring 
his work to that state of perfection 
which it has attained. 

On the name of our island, the au- 
thor adverts to the derivations given 
by Bochart, Gale, Camden, Borlase, 
and M’Pherson; but without making 
many remarks on the probabilities 
which accompany their conjectures, he 
proceeds as follows : 

“‘ It is now proper to bring forward, 
what appears to me the most probable 
hypothesis; and here it must be ob- 
served, that, according to the genius 
of the ancient British tongue, the name 
of our island is not written with a B, 
as its radical initial, but a P, which is 
capable of assuming the sound of B, 
as its soft: the proper name in its ra- 
dical form is Prydain, or Ynys Pry- 
dain. This name, according to our 
Cambrian lexicographers, Mr. Walters 
and Mr. Owen, imports comely, or 
beautiful, from the word pryd, beauty, 
and the termination aim, which an- 
swers, as they teach us, to the word 
ful, at the end of many English words. 
Those who are little accustomed to che 
dryness of etymological criticisms, will 
perhaps have no aversion to so pleas- 
ing an interpretation. No one will 
disapprove of the patriotic appellation 
here supposed to be given by our an- 
cestors to their country, which we have 
still better reason than they had to 
esteem the finest and happiest island 
of the globe.”—pp. 4. vol. I. 

In support of this derivation, Mr. 
Hughes adduces the authority of some 
ancient documents, which seem to give 
plausibility to his opinion; and the 
observations which he makes in favour 
of his hypothesis, appear in an impos- 
ing form. 

From what particular source this 
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island derived its population, is the 
next subject which falls under his con- 
sideration ; but on this nothing deci- 
sive is advanced. The opinions of the 
learned are given in concise detail; 
but uncertainty spreads her mantle 
over authentic information, and con- 
signs us over to the twilight of pro- 
bable conjecture. 

“The precise period of time when 
this island received its first inhabit- 
ants, it is impossible to ascertain; but 
from a variety of considerations, we 
are led to infer, that Britain must have 
been peopled at an early period, not 
many centuries after the flood. Its 
contiguity to the continent of Europe 
would, of itself, lead to sach a conclu- 
sion.”—pp. 15. vol. I. 

According to the accounts preserved 
in some ancient ents, he informs 
us, that three colonies originally came 
over from the continent, at times not 
very distant from each other. The 
first of these were the Cymry, or Cym- 
brians, who came from the German 
Ocean. The second were the Lloegr- 
wys, the Leogrians, or Ligurios, who 
came from the land of Gwasgwyn, 
and were a race originally sprung from 
the continental Cymry. The third 
were the Brython, or Britons, who 
came from the land of Llydaw (Leta- 
via, Armorica, or Bas Bretagne). 
These also are stated to have sprung 
from the primordial race of the Cymry. 
Prior to the coming of the Cymry, it 
is asserted, that this island was wholly 
destitute of human beings, but that 
the country was full of bears, wolves, 
otters, and wild oxen or buffaloes. 

But whatever obscurities may hang 
upon the primitive history of these 
aboriginal tribes, certain it is, that 
when Cesar invaded this country, he 
found it full of inhabitants, divided 
into various tribes and nations, and 
chiefly remarkable for that spirit of 
fierceness which seemed to be diffused 
throughout the general mass. Nor 
were they wholly destitute of civil go- 
vernment, nor unacquainted with the 
arts of war. The forces which they 
were able to collect, and the formida- 
ble resistance which they made to the 
progress of their invaders, prove, that, 
though rude and barbarous, they were 
hardy, resolute, active, and courage- 
ous, equally capable of defending their 
country, and of appreciating its value. 

On the probable manner in which 
the world was peopled after the deluge, 
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whea the tide of human beings began 
to roll from the plains of Shinar, Mr. 
Hughes has made many judicious re- 
marks, independently of that detailed 
account which he has given of the 
rogress of population. In thus col- 
. the scattered fragments of his- 
tory, his industry must have been con- 
siderable; and from the close and 
connected manner in which they are 
embodied, his success appears to have 
corresponded with his application. 

But although we have no authentic 
records of the internal manners, cus- 
toms, religion, and laws, of the ancient 
Britons, prior to the days of Cesar, it 
is well known that this country was 
peopled many centuries before the 
Roman invasion; and that the Phoe- 
nicians and Greeks traded with the 
inhabitants of its western shores for 
ages previous to this event. So early 
as the days of Homer, the Greeks were 
acquainted with the use of tin, this 
metal being particularly mentioned by 
the venerable poet in his description 
of the shield of Achilles. 

“The famous Tyrian purple, it is 
supposed, with great reason, owed its 
unfading lustre to the use of British 
tin, which is employed as an essential 
ingredient in the new scarlet dye of 


. our fine cloths: these owe the perma- 


nency of their colours to the retentive- 
ness given by the finest grain-tin, dis- 
solved in aquafortis.”—pp. 47. vol. I. 

At what precise period the intercourse 
between the natives and foreign nations 
began, it is now in vain to inquire. 
There can be little doubt that the 
Phoenicians visited the Cassiterides, 
or Scilly islands, and, most probably, 
the western shores of Cornwall, and 
traded with the inhabitants for tin, 
upwards of six hundred years prior to 
the Christian zra. Some assert that 
this intercourse had subsisted not less 
than a thousand years; but this opinion 
seems to rest on the uncertain evi- 
dence of probable conjecture. 

Dr. Borlase, whose authority is re- 
spectfully given, speaks of this subject 
in the following manner. ‘ The con- 
quests of the Phoenician Hercules in 
the western of Africa, where he 


is said to have vanquished Antzus, 
happened three hundred years before 
the Argonautic expedition, and this 
was a whole generation before the 
Trojan war; so that the Phoenicians, 
according to Bochart, must have been 
very conversant in the west of Africa 
4 
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before Joshua’s time. That they went 
as far west as Tingis, now Tangier, at 
the straits leading into the Mediterra- 
nean sea, about the time of Joshua, 
appears likely, at least if there were 
really two pillars with this Phoenician 
inscription: ‘“‘ We are those who fled 
from the face of Joshua, the son of 
Naue.”—pp. 44. vol. I. 

On this point, and on the customs, 
manners, genius, and civil polity of 
the inhabitants, on their acquaintance 
with the useful arts, their agricultural 
pursuits, trade, and manufactures, the 
author’s observations are luminous 
and diversified. The numerous opi- 
nions- of ancient and modern writers, 
on these, and on various other sub- 
jects connected with them, seem to 
have been collected with fidelity, and 
arranged with care ; but on such topics 
original matter is not now to be ex- 
pected. In all his delineations and 
historical details, the prominent fea- 
tures of a barbarous age constantly 

resent themselves to our view; and 
in the perusal of the account, we fancy 
ourselves transported into a region, 
inhabited by men, emerging, by their 
instinctive vigour, from the rudest 
i into the refinements of savage 
ife. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 
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Review.—“‘ Memoirs of Adkins’ Lancas- 
ter, who fell asleep in Jesus, April 
15th, 1819, aged six years and six 
months; containing original. Letters, 
written by himself: to which is pre- 
Jixed, an Address to Parents. By his 
Father.” 24mo. pp. 108. Blanchard, 
London, 1819. 
THERE is something so singular in the 
biography, and original letters, of a 
child no more than six years and six 
months old, that it excites attention, 
without awakening any sanguine hopes, 
and warns expectation to prepare for 
a disappointment, without deluding it 
with idle promises of gratification. 
The impressions under which we 
began the perusal of this book, were 
far from being of a favourable nature. 
We expected to find in its pages the 
lamentations of a parent, who, through 
the false optics of natural affection, 
had. discovered excellencies which no 
other eye had seen; and who was 
about to call upon the world to sym- 
pathize in his personal share of a cala- 
mity which has befallen thousands,. 
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who had more prudence than to make 
their appeal to public feeling. For 
parental affection and local bereave- 
ment, every one will allow that consi- 
derable indulgence should be granted. 
But when all reasonable deductions 
are made, some important lessons may 
be gathered from this little volume, in 
which both parents and children are 
deeply interested. 

The introductory part contains an 
address to parents, founded on several 
plain passages of scripture, from which 
the author urges the necessity of im- 
pressing upon the minds of children, 
in early life, the awful concerns of 
eternity. It is argued, that children 
are capable of receiving serious im- 
pressions, and of comprehending many 
of those duties which they owe to God, 
at a much earlier period than is gene- 
rally supposed; and that, if parents 
were earnest and persevering in their 
endeavours to imbue the infant mind 
with a knowledge of genuine religion, 
more instances would appear than we 
now perceive, of children enjoying the 
favour and love of God; and the ac- 
count which follows in the biographi- 
cal narrative, fully illustrates the pro- 

riety of the preceding admonitions. 

e natural disposition of this child 
seems to have been constitutionally 
amiable ; but just as the tender plant 
was beginning to unfold its blossoms, it 
was transplanted into another soil. 

This little work, which is designed 
chiefly for the instruction of children, 
is written in a very plain and familiar 
style, accommodated to their capaci- 
ties. And we cannot doubt, that the 
sentiments it contains, if properly im- 
proved, will render it highly beneficial 
to many who are more than six years 
of age. 

Thirteen Letters, written by this 
child, are introduced to the reader's 
notice. Of genuine originality they 
bear many specific marks. The father, 
we may presume, has corrected the 
orthography ; but in all other respects, 
their simplicity, and even their gram- 
matical inaccuracies, plead so strongly 
in their favour, as to awaken admira- 
tion. They exhibit, ina pleasing light, 
ane young idea,” as it “ begins to 

.” 


A work of this kind bids defiance to 
criticism. It was written with a de- 
ign to be useful to children ; and we 
it well calculated to answer this 
p se. 
o. 12.—Vot. II. 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

How short and how fleeting the year, 
Unbeeded, unthought of, ’tis past ; 
And the sound but just skim’d on my ear 
To the day that is numbez’d its last ! 

But the circle returns on its course, 
And the days are revolving again, 

And thus is renew’d the still source, 
Whence issue both pleasure and pain, 

What changes with time do ensue, 
How varied each aspect I see! 

Each object presents to my view, 
A suitable lesson to me ! 

For time must be brought to its close, 
And ages will cease to be more, 

All nature #ii) 
And 





‘And be the survivor of worlds ; 
And, proof ’midst the genera! scene, 
’Gainst’such devastation and woe, 
Midst misery, calm and serene, 
Unspeakable joy she shall know. 
Oh, then, this is wisdom indeed, 
To be cloth’d with such virtue as this, 
And now while the offer is made, 
To take the first proffer of peace, 
Thea years will not waste me away, 
But bear me with joy on their w 
And I shall behold the glad day, 
Whence life, never ending, shall spring. 


Jan. 1, 1820. Menror, 
ieee ciel 
THE VILLAGER’S LAY. 
CANTO Itt. 
By Palemon. 


ctpenneee ! thou earliest friend of man! 

ure ostentation’s vaunting reign began ; 

Who led his footsteps through his native groves, 

Attun’d his pleasures, and inspir’d his loves; 

While nature’s pulse of undegen’rate fire, 

Stole through the breast, and woke her wildest 
lyre. 

No pow’r effeminate, with gradual force, 

Tam'd his stern courage from its native course; 

But wildly strung, his bosom harp, sublime, 

Caught at each object the responsive chime : 

And true to nature, through his feelings ran, 

Till arts refin’d, and science polish’d man. 

The morn of arts, ere letters led the way, 

And learning’s sun illum’d a brighter day. 

But while the Muse lamenis, and in her range 
Sees rural scenes and native manners 
Refinement points to many 2 bright design, 
With glorious aims, and origin divine, 

Sprung from philanthropy and christian love, 

The streams on earth, the fouutain is above. 

Away with war! the sound of rade warms! 

Thy flutt’ring bosom thrills with no sweet 
a 3 
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The tale of victory—the trumpet’s clang, 
Tells but of murder—of the widow’s pang! 
Of orphans made—of sunder’d lovers’ sighs— 
The fragrance of the conq’ror’s sacrifice |— 
Hail sweeter thoughts, my willing pen obey ; 
Inscribe a tribute to, this gospel day : 

A day, inscrib’d with all that might presage, 
The consummation of a golden age! 

Not that Saturnian age which poets feign, 
But of Messiah’s universal reign, 

When sin from his dominion shal! be hurl’d, 
And peace direct the empire of the world. 

And Thou who breath’st the spirit of my song, 
To whom my genius, blessings, life, belong ; 

O God! alone my patron and my friend, 

To thy pure influence may I ever bend, 
Adore thy counsel, and admire thy ways, 
And own thy love with eloquence of praise ; 
Inspire my future song, and still impart 
Thy gracious dictates tomy grateful heart ! 
And may thy providence o’er fancy’s hours 
Iilume my morning of poetic pow’rs. 

Through distant ages, by whatever cause, 
Or strauge revulsions of unchanging laws, 
Nations and states have sunk to slow decay, 
Or by some sad event been swept away ; 

Or torn by factions—or, severer doom ! 
Invading arms have swept them to the tomb : 
These long impending woes collected hence, 
Of sin and guilt the awful recompense ; 
Delay’d till the collected fury broke, 

And urg’d the final consummating stroke. 

Whatever cause,—whatever sins combin’d 
To scatter states, and vitiate mankind, 
Through ev'ry change, a secret guiding hand, 
So kept, directed, interpos’d, and plann’d ; 
That while the clouds of ignorance o’erspread, 
And darts of terrors glitter’d round the head ; 
While patriot virtues from the land were flown, 
Or sunk abash’d beneath a tyrant’s frown ; 
While godlike virtue hid her pallid face, 

Or sunk in superstition’s cold embrace : 

E’en then, through persecution’s bitt’rest storms, 
Menace’d and chas’d by all its horrid forms, 
Whose haggard jaws, extended to devour, 
Announc’d the victim's sacrificial hour ; 

E’en then, some noble few, by heav’n upborne, 
Have smil’d triumphant on the worldling’s 


scorn ; 
sey apg and all around, the truth of 
od, 
Ador’d his sceptre, and endur’d his rod ; 
and meet for glory amidst-suff’rings grown, 
Have worn the christian’s and the martyr’s 
crown ; 
Proclaim’d to all around, a perfect heart, 
Compris’d life’s noblest, and life’s happiest part. 
Tn history’s mirror, if unstain’d and clear, 
The corruscated truths reflected there, 
Warn by example, or deserving praise, 
On them new ages retrospective gaze, 
And proud to copy, to improve their aim, 
They consecrate their glories with their name. 
Then, one pre-eminent in splendour shines, 
Cheer’d his dark age, and still our own refines. 
Illustrious Atrrep! Jong a hist’ry’s scroll 
The names of British worthies shall enrol, 





And learning, legislature, coaduct sage, 
Is proudly claim’d by each aspiring age. 
A noble race of honour’d names shall stand, 
In long i planets of our land ; 
Whose lustre bright’ning thro’ their several 
spheres, 
Illume fresh systems through succeeding years. 
Still as the sire surveys the patriot train, 
Ambition’s current swelling every vein, 
He points his sons to emulate thy fame, 
And in each bosom lights a gen’rous flame. 
Thy uame, encircl’d with a honour’d wreath, 
Green and unfading, smiles at time and death. 
And Britain’s genius gladly stoops, and strews 
On Alfred’s tomb the flow'rs of Britain’s Muse. 
Here pause, my Muse—unwilling to offend, 
Thy willing vot’ry shall his song suspend ; 
And ere his verse a serious flight pursues, 
Ambition’s frown his wand’rings may refuse. 
And as a bird escap’d from cage away, 
Perches awhile upon the nearest spray, 
Chirps for delight, and trims his Joosen’d wing, 
Then flies and ming/es with the tribes of spring; 
Thus I, on fancy’s pinions scap’d from cares, 
Rest—till a farther flight my genius dares. 


—— 
ON GOD. 


Or Him encircl’d in the realms of light, 

Midst flaming thrones, and dazzling seraphs 
bright, 

I sing, the infinite Almighty Three, 

One God, one undivided Deity ! 

For him attun’d our varied harps are strung, 

And heav’n’s great King, or Betlilehem’s babe, 
is sung ; 

Whilst from our hearts the warm devotions rise, 

Aided by the blest Spirit of the skies, 

His varied name our dread, our triumph moves, 

Jehovah thunders, and Emmanuel loves ! 

The Spirit guides ; what wonders we explore! } 





The Son redeems ; Jehovah frowns no more! 

We fear, we love ; we tremble and adore! 
Encircled Thou beyond these shores of light, 

Ere sprang this earth from dark chaotic night ; 

Before thy great creative pow’rful name 

Launch’d forth revolving this terrestrial frame, 

The electric flash, the fulminating roar, 

Or Ocean roll’d his mountains on the shore ; 

Ere the Galaxy round the heav’ns had thrown 

Its lucid belt, its star-bestudded zone ; 

Or planets had their splendid circles found, 

Or danc’d the Pleiades their twinkling round ; 

Ere wand’ ring comets had their course begun ; 

Ere Sirius rag’d, or milder Venus shone ; 

Or to Arcturus brilliancy was giv’n, 

Or flam’d Orion’s Orb* along the heav’n ; 

Or ere the lovely Regent of the night, 

In silent wonder held the astonish’d sight, 

What time along the azure arch sublime, 

In peerless pomp she led the starry line, 

Her regal car through pathless air did guide, 

And charm’d resistless the expanded tide, 





* Regal, or astar of the first ade in the con- 
steltonseees ren which is here, by —~ 5 eminence, de- 
signated Orion’s Orb, 
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The enamour’d ocean felt her wide domain, 

And roll’d obedient to her ruling chain ; 

Or the more glowing orb, great Source of day, 

Ere he had tried his heliocentric ray, 

Or his effulgence from the east return’d, 

Or up the skies his flood of glory burn'd, 

Or through the ecliptic did his axle roll, 

Or flung his light alternate on each pole ;— 

O thou Supreme, ’twas thus at thy command, 

Thy creatures these, sprung from thy forming 
hand ; 

Thy forming band, thou great primeval Cause ! 

Let there be light! and light immediate rose : 

Thus didst thou work, thou gav’st thy fiat- 
word, 

And worlds appear’d obedient to their Lord. 

Thy creatures these if thus divinely bright, 

What must Thou be, thou great transcendent 
Light? 

Glory of glories! what exalted strain, 

What soul of fire thine origin explain ? 

From everlasting! O, the length immense 

Disarms our reason, and confounds our sense : 

Nor mortal can the daring flight sustain, 

But from th’ o’erwhelming thought recoil 
with pain, 

And die as stars before the solar beam. 

Nor could the seraph more successful be, 

The finite cannot grasp infinity ! 

For should the greatest of created name, 

Whether of seraph or cherubic flame, 

The first archangel round the throne that sings, 

Attempt to set the Erernat to his strings, 

With daring hands in strains of living fire, 

Pour all the torrent of his flaming lyre, 

And all his great, his mighty pow’rs combine, 

The self-existent Godhead to define : 

Discord would be in heaven! its countless train 

Would stand abhorrent of the impious strain : 

What more than phrenzy doth thy song inspire? 

What madness urge thy emulative lyre? 

Soon would his harp its wonted pow’rs deny, 

His pinions flag, his tongue in silence lie ; 

And deeply conscious of the dire disgrace, 

Beneath his wings would hide his blushing face. 

For not the pow’rs of his capacious mind, 

Nor length, nor breadth, nor depth, nor height, 
could find ; 

But lost, confounded in that boundless sea ! 

Thou art, O Gop, thine own immensity ! 


Rosert Donxry. 
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REPLY TO A QUERY RESPECTING 
JUDAS. 


S. T. of Saltash, in adverting to the 
supposed pre-appointment of Judas, 
to betray our Lord, implied in a query 
inserted No. 8, col. 764, makes the 
following observations. 


“In answer to J. O.’s Query, it may 
be observed, that the original expres- 
Sion is dut\Aw» aver wagadsdavas, “* the 
person about to betray him.” 





On the Necessity of Studying the Holy 


Scriptures, i with Observa- 
tions upon the depraved principles of 
those who would endeavour to : 
their fellow-creatures of that 
resource. 


“ Ultimum et unicum remedium.” 

Tue last and only remedy which we 
can fly to, amidst the trials and afflie- 
tions to which human nature is liable, 
doubtless is Religion ; notwithstand- 
ing which, there are monsters in the 
creation who would wantonly deprive 
us of this never-failing support, and 
drive our little barks upon those quick- 
sands, which sooner or later must in- 
evitably wreck their own! To say 
that these tial defamers of the 
purest of eligions, are*incapable 
of doing any mischief in the world, 
would be to assert that a putrid fever 
was not infectious. At the same time I 
am of opinion, that an observation of 
Mr. Burke’s upon a different occasion, 
is, in this instance, applicable ; “ Be- 
cause” (said that great man) “half a 
dozen mem under a fern in the 
field, ring with their importunate chink, 
while thousands of great cattle chew 
the cud in silence, pray do not ima- 
gine, that those that make the noise 
are the only inhabitants.” And, be- 
cause these unprincipled defamers of 
pure Christianity meet with a few un- 
cultivated adherents, let us not fora 
moment imagine that Aosts will not 
arise, to oppose and confute their al- 
legations ! 

When Atheists and Deists are en- 
deavouring to assail the venerable 
fabric of our r-ligion, it surely becomes 
the duty of Christians, of every deno- 
mination, to unite in opposing their 
force, and, however contrary may be 
their external forms of adoration, to 
combine in one general mass in the at- 
tempt to overthrow the doctrines which 
they endeavour to support. “ To re- 
ject the gospel,” says an admired 
theological writer,* “ because bad 
men pervert it, weak men deform it, 
and angry men quarrel about it, be- 
cause they do not accord in every 
tittle ; displays as much folly, as if a 
person should cut down a tree bearing 
abundance of delicious fruit, and fur- 
nishing a refreshing shade, because 
caterpillars disfigured the leaves, and 
spiders made their webs amongst the 
branches.” 

In that sacred volume, which has so 
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impiously been derided, even in a Court 
of Judicature, we find a code of laws 
more purely moral than could have en- 
tered into the human imagination; for, 
to make use of the enlightened Mr. 
Locke’s expressions, ‘‘ it has God for 
its author, Truth for its matter, and 
for its end universal Salvation.” 

Shall a work then, embracing sucha 
noble and disinterested motive, be 
wantonly exposed to insult and deri- 
sion? or the daring exposer, with un- 

aralleled effrontery, in the very face of 

s accusers, glory in the mischief’ he 
has done? Yet such evidently was the 
conduct of the man to whom I am 
alluding, who was treated with a degree 
of lenity almost amounting to repre- 
hensible ; though doubtless wiser heads 
than mine, had substantial reasons for 
this unexpected kind of forbearance. 
We doubtless have had a recent in- 
stance of the popularity attached to 
any individual mF per to be harshly 
used; or Hunt would never have made 
such a splendid entry into the metro- 
polis of England. 

Politics and party measures, how- 
ever, are totally unconnected with the 
preceding and following observations, 
which are intended to prove, that the 
Sacred Writings were inspired by a 
gracious and all-merciful God, and 
whoever would attain a perfect know- 
ledge of the means of salvation, must 
search the Scriptures. ‘‘ The Old and 
New Testament,” observes an admir- 
ed writer, “ like two mirrors placed 
at a little distance, reflect a mutual 
light upon each other;” and our 
blessed Saviour assured his disciples, 
that he would send the Spirit, to guide 
them into the light of Truth. 

The more attentively we peruse that 
sacred volume, the more perfectly shall 
we fulfil the varying duties of our sta- 
tion, for it appears impossible that a 
true Christian can venture to act in 
opposition to the Almighty’s com- 
mands. “ Religion,” says one of the 
most exemplary of judges, Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, “‘ teaches and tutors the 
soul to a high reverence and venera- 
tion of Almighty God, a sincere and 
upright walking, as if in the presence 
of the invisible Creator of the world; 
it regulates and governs the passions 
of the mind, and brings them under 
due moderation.” If the precepts of 
the gospel stop here, and did not 

mn unto us the joys of eternity, it 
surély then must be allowed to have a 





tendency calculated to promote social 
happiness: but the Saviour of man- 
kind not only died for our redemption, 
but became the first-fruits of them 
that slept ; “ for since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrec- 
tion of the dead!” 

It is this glorious resurrection alone, 
which inspires the heart of the devout 
Christian with the sustaining hope of 
future blessedness ; for, as St. Paul 
says, “‘ if the Spirit of Him who rais- 
ed up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, He that raised up Christ from the 
dead, shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies.” 

“The ancient heathen might say, 
and the unbelieving libertine may still 
say, Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we die ;” observes Bishop Por- 
teus, in his admirable lectures : ‘* but 
where is the Christian mad enough to 
make such a declaration? With what 
resignation will the truly pious submit 
to poverty and misfortune, when they 
reflect, that if they bear them patiently, 
and hold fast their integrity, those 
light afflictions, which are but for a 
moment, shall work out for them a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” 

Though the Christian Religion is 
calculated to impart comfort to the 
afflicted, and to bring consolation to 
the meek, yet it is the resurrection of 
our Redeemer, which is in itself suffi- 
cient to reconcile us to the varying dis- 
tresses of human life; for the resur- 
rection of Christ, is a fact too well au- 
thenticated, to leave a shadow of doubt 
in the believer’s mind. 

Amongst the varying codes of moral 
laws, which different nations have cir- 
culated, where shall we find any that 
can equal our blessed Saviour’s ser- 
mon from the mount? where shall we 
behold such a refinement of morality, 
blended with the purity of such an un- 
ostentatious religion? 

That there should be Atheists in the 
world, appears to me asene of those 
incomprehensibilities, for which the 
sagest of philosophers is unable to ac- 
count, as all nature seems so clearly 
to proclaim a Creator, that it must be 
obstinacy, or wilful blindness, which en- 
tertains a doubt! ‘‘ The meanest in- 
sect we behold, and the most con- 
temptible weed we tread upon,” says 
Dr. Balguy, “‘ are in themselves suffi- 
cient to announce the vivifying hand 
of God ; but if we direet our eves to 
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the sublimer scenes of nature, and fix 
them upon the starry firmament, will 
man then presume to declare that ob- 
jects so sublime and beautiful are 
merely the effect of chance?” 

A friend of Lord Chesterfield’s, dur- 
ing his last illness, recommended him 
to read Seed’s sermons, particularly 
that, which was calculated to prove the 
Existence of God, “ I have read,” 
said his lordship, “ some of Seed’s 
sermons, and like them very much; 
but the one you allude to, I have not; 
as it would be too great a disparage- 
ment of that reason which has been 
bestowed upon me, could I entertain a 
doubt of the existence of God. If I 
believe in my own existence, I must be- 
lieve in a Creator’s ; for as Cato very 
justly says, ‘ And that He is, all nature 
cries aloud !’” 

I find myself again diverging from 
the subject of the present treatise, 
which is to recommend to each indivi- 
dual the study of the Holy Scriptures; 
for the genuine Christianity they incul- 
eate will, like pure gold tried in the 
furnace, appear more brilliant, from 
Atheistical discussions. Though the 
writings of the celebrated Dr. Beattie 
may be known to the generality of my 
readers, yet I cannot resist the inclina- 
tion I feel to make an extract from one 
of his compositions: speaking of those 
who are elevated by fortune, and who 
seem not to require the sustaining aid 
of religion, he says, ‘‘ Caressed by the 
great, engrossed by the fopperies and 
formalities of life, intoxicated with 
vanity, or pampered by adulation, 
they have little need of, and perhaps 
find little relish in, the practical per- 
formance of the duties of religion. But 
let them know, that in the solitary 
scenes of life, there is many a tender 
heart pining with incurable anguish,— 
pierced with the sharp stings of disap- 
pointment,—bereft of friends,—chilled 
with poverty,—racked with disease, 
and scourged by the oppressor’s lash ; 
whom nothing could save from despair, 
or desperation, but a firm reliance upon 
the future retribution of an all-merciful 
Providence.” And would they, with 
sacrilegious hands, attempt to violate 
this last refuge of the miserable, and 
rob them of the only comfort they have 
left? Would they deprive them of 
those blessings which the sacred writ- 
ings promise to all those who truly, 
and sincerely repent? Surely the 
wretches who would endeavour to de- 





stroy the hopes of an hereafter, can 
never, in this enlightened age, be tole- 
rated? 


I desire to be dissolved, and to be 
with Christ, (says the holy apostle, 
St. Paul ;)—and this conviction was 
forcibly impressed upon the heart 
of a being who had been one of the 
strongest opposers of the propaga- 
tion of the gospel! May that all- 
seeing Power, which wrought that mi- 
raculous change in the heart of this 
enlightened apostle, produce a similar 
effect in the mind of that man, to whom, 
at the commencement of this treatise, I 
have indirectly alluded ; and may the 
Spirit of the Holy One so shine upon 
him, as to enable him truly and sin- 
cerely to repent ! 

Shall I forgive my brother seven 
times, if he offends me? was an in- 
quiry made by one of the disciples to 
his gracious Master; and the answer 
ought to be written in characters which 
the hand of time could never efface: 
“ Not only seven times,” replied our 
blessed Saviour, “‘ but seventy times 
seven !”” What a lesson is this to 
erring humanity! how affectionatel 
kind is the precept it conveys! “If 
ye forgive not men their trespasses,” 
said our Redeemer, “‘ how can ye ex- 
pect God will forgive you?” If there 
was no life after this, if we were to 
die like the beasts which perish, and 
merely viewed Christianity as a code 
of moral laws ; where shall we find any 
thing to be compared to it, in the dif- 
ferent parts of the globe? But as 
death does not put a final period te 
our existence, but when this short life 
is ended we shall enter into a state of 
happiness or wretchedness, how neces- 
sary becomes the inquiry which the 
gaoler put to Paul and Silas, “What 
must I do to be saved?’ This is an in- 
quiry which deserves the utmost at- 
tention; but the jprophet Micah has 
answered it in very concise terms,— 
“ Do justice, and love mercy, and walk 
henttly with thy God.” 

Since Christianity has had its rise, 
there have been found cavillers who 
have attempted to defame it; but that 
excellent man, Dr. Doddridge, has de- 
clared that its course gains by debate ; 
* for the Gospel” he adds, “‘ comes 
like fine gold out of a furnace, more 
a and approved, the more it is 
tri Ss 

“ We live in a dissolute, though en- 
lightened age,” observes that much 
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admired writer, the Bishop of Landaff, 
“ and the restraints of our religion are 
ill-suited to the profligacy of our man- 
ners; hence men are induced to be- 
lieve that system false, which decid- 
edly opposes their practice.” 

“ He that is truly wise,” says the 
amiable author of the great importance 
of a religious life, ‘‘ will consider that 
he has a soul, as wellas a body, to take 
care of; a spiritual and immortal sub- 
stance, which can never die, but when 
enlarged from the prison which con- 
fines it, must for ever live in happiness 
or wretchedness ; for God has been 
pleased to set before us life and death, 
blessing and cursing ; rewards, on the 
one hand, to encourage our obedience ; 
and punishments, on the other, to deter 
us from sin.” 

These rewards, and these punish- 
ments, are delineated inthe sacred writ- 
ings by the power of prophecy, and the 
hand of truth ; and though part of thatin- 
pa orem is veiled in mystery, all is 
elucidated, which it is necessary for us to 
know. I shall extract a few more re- 
marks upon this most interesting of all 
subjects, in the words of the amiable 
and truly pious Mr. Melmouth, ‘“‘ Oh 
blessed God, hast thou set before us 
happiness and misery ; joys unspeak- 
able, and full of glory, on the one 
hand; and torments endless, and in- 
tolerable on the other? Hast thou 
given us the light of reason to guide, 
and superadded that of thy holy Spirit 
to illuminate and instruct us? Hast 
thou implanted in our nature a dread 
of, and aversion to, pain and misery ; 
and an insatiable and never-ceasing 
thirst after happiness? And is it pos- 
sible for us, after all this, to be so blind 
and senseless, such enemies to our 
own souls, and so regardless of their 
eternal welfare, as to prefer the dark 
ways of sin and misery, before those 
blessed paths which lead to eternal 
bliss? Alas! such wretched fools are 
too many among us: who, notwith- 
standing all thou hast done, will not 
hearken or be advised, but run head- 
long into the ways of sin, and destruc- 
tion !” 

The religion which Jesus Christ 
took our nature upon him to establish, 
is more to be admired for its simplicity 
and purity, than any other form of de- 
votion throughout the whole Creation ; 
for the great Author of it, has reduced 
it to two commandments,—the love of 
God, and the love of our neighbour. 


St. Paul tells us, it consists in deny- 
ing ungedliness and worldly lusts, and 
in livingjsoberly, righteously, and godly, 
in this present world; and St. James 
assures us, it consists in visiting the 
fatherless and widows in their afflictions, 
and keeping ourselves unspotied from 
the world. 

None of these commands can surely 
be thought arduous to follow, and 
none of these precepts difficult to ob- 
serve: and though the sacrifice of the 
Son of God is a stupendous act of 
mercy we are incapable of compre- 
hending, yet all is clearly elucidated 
which is necessary for our salvation. 

When we reflect upon the heartfelt 
consolation which is derived from a 
belief in the Holy Scriptures, must not 
the conduct of that man be considered 
as unpardonably cruel, who would de- 
prive his fellow-creatures of this sus- 
taining support? for when the hour of 
calamity arrives, or we are assailed by 
sickness, or sorrow, fragile will prove 
the hopes of those, who have merely de- 
pended on worldly connections, either 
for belief, or comfort. But how dif- 
ferent are the sensations of the humble 
and devout Christian, who firmly re- 
lies upon the promises of his gracious 
Redeemer: he may exclaim with holy 
David, “‘ Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff shall comfort me :” or 
with that virtuous king, Hezekiah, 
“ Remember now, O Lord, I beseech 
thee, how I have walked before thee 
in truth, and with a perfect heart; and 
have done that which is good in thy 
sight.” What an enviable situation 
must that man be in, who, in the silent 
aspiration of his thoughts, can make 
such an appeal as this to the Deity ; 
feeling a conviction, that though his 
earthly tabernacle is about to be dis- 
solved, he shall exchange it for a 
“ building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

Various have been the accounts of 
the death-bed of the unhappy man who 
proclaimed /imself the Author of the 
Age of Reason ; and if these are to be 
depended upon, happy would it have 
been if the propagator of his pernicious 
doctrines could have been an eye-wit- 
ness Of his situation! Though I cannot 
vouch for the truth of those accounts 
which I have both read, and heard re- 
lated, yer, with a belief nearly equal to 





that with which | peruse the Sacred 
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Writings, do I place a firm reliance | —‘ Pray, who can,’ said he, ‘I ne- 
upon the declaration of that justly re- | ver prayed ;—I mtn = plone 


spected divine, and universally ad- 
mired author, Dr. Young; who, in a 
work, intitled The Centaur not fabu- 
lous, has given the following appalling 
description of one of his parishioners, 
who had doubted the existence of a 
vod, and either ridiculed, or denied, 
the intercessory agency of his beloved 
Son. 

“Tam going, reader, to present to 
thee the last moments of a person of 
high birth and spirit: of great parts, 
strong passions, and every way accom- 
plished; yet his unkind treatment was 
the death of an amiable wife, and his 
unbounded extravagance beggared his 
only child! 

“I was summoned into the pre- 
sence of the agonized sufferer, on the 
evening before his dissolution. A 
youthful companion of his guilty plea- 
sures was sitting beside him, when 
the physician and myself entered the 
room. Upon approaching the bed, 
he said, ‘ You and the physician are 
come too late! I have neither life, nor 
hope! you are both aiming at mira- 
cles,—you would raise the dead!’ 

“TI observed, that Heaven was mer- 
ciful! ‘Yes,’ he exclaimed, ‘or I 
could not have been thus guilty. What 
has it not done to bless, and to save 
me? but I have been too strong for 
the Omnipotent, and plucked down 
my own ruin.’ 

‘“* Tendeavoured to place his thoughts 
upon the blessed Redeemer. ‘ Hold! 
hold! there you wound me! that is the 
rock on which I have split,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ for I have denied his name !’ 

‘* Refusing to hear any advice from 
me, or take any thing from his physi- 
cian, he lay as silent as his bodily suf- 
ferings would permit, for a little while ; 
but upon the clock announcing the 
hour, he started up with phrenzied 
horror, and cried out with vehemence, 
‘ Oh time! time! it is fit thou should’st 
thus strike thy murderer to his heart! 
how art thou fled for ever! amonth!— 
oh for a single week ! I ask not for years, 
though an age were too little, for the 
much I have to do!’ 

“ On my saying we could not do too 
much, and making some observations 
upon the joys of heaven ; he interrupt- 
ed me, by exclaiming, ‘So much the 
worse! ’tis lost ! ’tis lost! Heavenis, to 
me, the.severest part of hell.’ - 

“‘ Soon after this I proposed prayer. 





I,—for heaven closes with my consci- 
ence,—its severest strokes second but 
my Own.’ 

“ His sympathizing friend, afflicted 
to tears, by his mental and bodily suf- 
ferings, at that moment attracted his 
attention. ‘ Keep those tears for thy- 
self,’ said he, in a voice of real tender- 
ness ; ‘ dost thou weep for the wretch, 
by whom thou hast been undone ?’— 
Here his friend, completely overcome, 
would have quitted the apartment; 
but raising himself, he uttered, ‘ Stay, 
oh stay! for thou mayest still hope !— 
How madly have I talked,—how mad- 
ly hast thou listened!—but, oh my 
companion in iniquity, see what I am 
reduced to now. Though this 6 
is all weakness and pain, my soul, ‘as if 
acquiring greater energy by its tor- 
ments, seems more powerfal both to 
reason and to feel; and that which thus 
triumphs within the jaws of mortality, 
must be endowed with immortality. And 
as for a Deity, nothing Jess than an 
ey ~ could inflict the pains I feel.’ 

“ Perceiving me ready to make 
some appropriate reply to a declara- 
tion so completely in unison with part 
of our creed, he made an. expiring 
effort, saying, ‘ No, no: let me pro- 
ceed, for I have not long to speak? 
then extending his emaciated hand to- 
wards the being who had participated 
in his iniquities, he said, ‘My much 
injured friend; my soul, like my body, 
lies in ruins,—in scattered fragments 
of broken thought: remorse for the 
past, throws my thoughts back upon 
the future ; whilst worse dread of the 
future, again directs them to the past: 
I tun—and turn, but find no ray of 
comfort. Oh, didst thou feel the 
mountain that is on me, how wouldst 
thou struggle to remove its weight! 
and even bless the stakes which made 
fuel to consume thy body, if, like the 
ancient martyrs, they could save thee 
from hable flames.’ 

‘“* How were we struck! how deeply 
were we affected!—not only by hi 
language, but the agonizing tones of 
his voice ; tones, which seemed to con- 
vey an idea, that he was past all 
of redemption, and dared not antici- 

ate salvation, even from the atoning 

lood of Christ. With a countenance 
on which despair was most fri 
depictured, in a more em tone 
he shudderingly exclaimed, ‘ My prin- 
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ciples have poisoned my friend! My 
sence has beggared my boy! My 
unkindness has murdered my wife !— 
and is there another hell!—Oh, thou 
blasphemed, yet most indulgent Lord 
God, hell itself must be a refuge, if it 
hides me from thy indignation !’ 

The exertion which the unhappy 
man had made, was too great for his 
debilitated situation: his reflecting 
facultics sunk under the weight of de- 

air. ‘“‘ His terrified imagination,” 
adds his biographer, “‘ was overwhelm- 
ed with horrors; and before the sun 
arose on the following morning, this 

ay, young, noble, and accomplished, 
but most wretched mortal, in the very 
ime of life, expired!” 
f- Pa Z. Z. 
oe 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Tue following is an extract of a letter 
from a gentleman now actively en- 
gaged in diffusing the light of the glo- 


rious gospel amidst the regions of New | 


South Wales. It came from thence 
so lately as February, 1619. 
: Your’s, Ipo.perroc. 
“T am not sure whether you have 
formed an accurate opinion of New 
Holland or not, but I think your ideas 
of it are too favourable. I believe it 
is generally allowed to be the very 
worst land in the — soy md 
its good geo hical position. ere 
are aed oe mar of acres indeed on 
the banks of the Hawkesbury and 
other rivers, as good as can possibly 
be ; but in most other places the soil is 
generally sterileand barren. One thing 
remarkable in the land is, the best is 
found on the very summits of hills, and, 
with the exception of the flooded land, it 
is every where covered with large high 
trees, chiefly gum, and a few cedars. 
The timber of all sorts is very heavy, 
harsh, and unfit for general use, except 
for making fences, bridges, beams for 
hhouses, and such like purposes. Eng- 
lish oaks are introduced, and thrive 
well. Vegetables of every descrip- 
tion grow well any season of the year. 
Lemons are on the trees in great 
-abandance in all parts and seasons ; 
‘and > , peaches, straw- 
Santee; anit every thing of this kind, 
are meee eas, beans, . 
paueadiiale, matedinte.teeiee 
well. There is no want of any thing 
‘én this line ; but'the apple-tree will not 
five. The fig-tree answers well; to- 


bacco and mustard are very luxuriant, 
though as yet but little attended to. 
Indeed the climate is such, that the 
gardener needs no hot-house, but by 
simply attending to things in their 
season, he is overflowing with every 
thing delicious to the taste of man. 
Some say that fruits here are not so 
good as in colder climates; of this I 
have not yet been able to judge. 

The animals are few, such as the 
kangaroo ; not one of which I have 
yet seen, though I have travelled many 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of miles. 
The snakes are the most formidable 
inhabitants in New Holland; I have 
seen some of them that would weigh 
twenty pounds or upwards ; they run as 
fast as a little boy; and should they 
come in contact with a man, their 
fangs would send him to his long home 
in a few hours. Accidents of this kind 
sometimes, but not frequently, happen. 
It is surprising how few valuable pro- 





ductions, either of the vegetable or 
animal tribes, are found as natives of 
| thiscountry. Every thing useful must 
be introduced; and it certainly is a 
happy circumstance, that, when intro- 
duced, it prospers well. 

The finny tribes visit our shores in 
great plenty and variety; sharks, and 
sometimes whales, venture into Port 
Jackson, which is a harbour, for 
beauty, safety, and capaciousness, ex- 
celled perhaps by none ; though, for 
many miles round, the soil is barren. 
Birds are numerous, such as the eagle, 
emu, or ostrich, cockateo, parrot, and 
hawk ; there are many wild ducks in 
the rivers, and, strange as it may ap- 
pear, the swans are all black. 

The aboriginal inhabitants are not 
numerous ; but they appear to be the 
most degraded of mankind. While I 
am writing this, my ears are arrested 
by a ‘hollalooloo, outside of my win- 
dow. I perceive about twenty of them 
have taken too much rum, which some 
evil-disposed person has given them, 
to make diversion. The women are 
cuffing the men without mercy ; but I 
fancy they had better not carry their 
jokes too far, lest they should get what 
they are not strangers to—a thrashing, 
which they forget not after many days. 
“ These were all naked, and were not 
ashamed.” Should your eyes drop on 
such a scene, they would be offended ; 
but these manners of Paradise are 
getting familiar'to me. Indeed the 





white women are not much better. 
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This colony is peopled with such a 
strange medley of Irish, English, Scots, 
Hindoos, New Zealanders,and Indians, 
that in such society you can expect 
but little union or friendship, unless it 
be in the service of iniquity. Allkinds 
of sin abound more than I ever saw 
in any part of Great Britain, though I 
believe morality is gaining ground 
very fast. There are many excellent 
schools, both for white and black chil- 
dren, the latter of whom learn with 
surprising facility. Van Dieman’s 
Land is, I hear, much finer ina na- 
tural point of view than this. Every 
European article thrives well there, 
and the soil is good. But the moral 
state of Van Dieman’s Land is perhaps 
as wretched as any in the world. 
There are about seven thousand con- 
victs there, besides settlers.” 


ce 
Observations on Illiberality of Expres- 


sion. 

Mr, Epiror. 
Sir,—Yourplan ofconducting the theo- 
logical department of the Magazine, 
must, I think, meet with the candid 
approbation of every sensible, liberal- 
minded man. Your allowing persons 
of opposite sentiments, to discuss the 
minor points on which they differ, is, 
whatever timid bigots may think, the 
best way to support the cause of truth. 
But, in consequence of this licence, it 
is obvious, that you must not be con- 
sidered as approving of every opinion 
that finds its way into your Miscel- 
lany; and that every writer who ap- 
pears, by the productions of his pen, in 
your columns, must expect to meet with 
friendly admonitions, should he swerve 
from the line of propriety and truth. 

In the religious world, nothing is 
more common than for one party to 
misrepresent the other; this however 
is extremely wrong, let the party be 
which they may, whether catholic or 
protestant, churchman or dissenter, 
trinitarian or unitarian. Truth is ever 
equal to the support of itself, and does 
not need the aid either of fire or false- 
hood. It always gives me pain when 
I see writers who have truth on their 
side, so far betrayed by false zeal, as 
to use language towards those who are 
in error, only calculated to rivet more 
strongly those prejudices against the 
truth ; and such, I think, is the tendency 
of Mr. Boyd’s observations on Uni- 
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tarians, in col. 915, of your first Vol. 
It is somewhat remarkable that Mr. B. 
should stop to punish the Unitarians, 
when he himself was upto his neck in 
difficulties, by the clashing of his geolo- 
gical with his theological systems, and 
from which he was unable to extricate 
himself, without calling in the aid of 
Dr. Owen, and representing the Doc- 
tor’s page as inspired. It is however 
probable, that Mr. B. suspected some 
of those quick-sighted gentry would 
see that he was stuck fast, and that in- 
stead of pitying, they would only laugh 
at him; and therefore, to spoil their 
fun, he determined to vex them. It 
is too much.the fashion to associate 
Unitarians with infidels, as though 
there were but little or no difference 
between them; but this is extremely 
wrong, as by an infidel is ever meant a 
person who rejects the necessity and 
verity of a divine revelation. Some 
bigoted catholics, it is well known, 
place all heretics and infidels upon the 
same footing, and with equal con- 
sistency. Wellmay we exclaim with 
good Richard Baxter, ‘‘ Alas for this 
sad disease in church doctors !” 

I amby no means friendly to Unita- 
rian principles, and have no doubt 
that their different schemes are built on 
rottenness. But notwithstanding this, 
I think they should be calmly and 
fairly refuted, and not misrepresented ; 
“ such opposition, (says the writer just 
quoted,) only tends to strengthen the 
opposed.” 

Perhaps nothing has contributed 
more to the spread of false doctrine, 
than the improper. terms used in 
stating those that are true. To give but 
one example: It is too common for 
writers, when noticing the fgll of man, 
to use the words “ imptted conse- 
quences,” instead of using those more 
consonant with the scriptural account 
of that event. I believe all the serip- 
ture says on the subject; but the words 
“‘ jmputed consequences” do not ex- 
press whatI believe. The Bible says, 
the son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, i. e. shall not be considered as 
guilty on account of his father’s sins: 
or, in other words, whatever conse- 
quences may result from the sin of a 
parent to his offspring, there shall be 
no “ imputed consequences.” And it 
isno wonder that some men plunge in- 
to dangerous errors, in consequence of 
such contradictory jargon, as is too 
nae eee on the subject. Mr. B. 
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conceives “ that the deist or the atheist, 
who openly and honestly rejects the 
Bible, must incur less of the divine 
displeasure than the man (a Unita- 
rian) who professes to believe the 
Scriptures, and yet labours to under- 
mine its very foundation.” I have not 
quite so good an opinion of deists and 
atheists as Mr. B. seems to have. 
What he considers as open honesty, I 
consider as brazen blasphemy. Grant- 
ing that there may be land there is no 
doubt) an honest deist ; the fool atheist, 
who openly denies the existence and 
perfections of that Being who created 
him, and whose paternal goodness 
supplies him with all his blessings, 
surely does not deserve the name of 
honest. Even to suspect that there is 
no presiding intelligence over the af- 
fairs of the universe, is a mark of 
mental imbecility ; but openly to deny 
it, is a conduct, to express the base- 
ness of which, language has no name. 
I do not pretend to underrate the 
conduct of Unitarians, in purging, as 
they think, Christianity from its cor- 
raptions. What they consider the 





blemishes of Christianity, I consider its | 
Whatever degree | 


of wickedness there isin their conduct, | 


basis and beauty. 
they certainly do not designedly and 


knowingly undermine the foundation | 


of the Bible. We must leave them 
in the hands of God, who will certainly 
do right when he judgeth. 

A Unitarian, of considerable literary 
acquirements, was, not long since, re- 
elaimed by affectionate argument ; and 
no other means ought ever to be em- 
ployed. Bigotry, that imp of hell, 
never performed such an achievement, 
nor ever will; God will never own its 
work. The spirit manifested by the 
Bishop of Landaff, in his answer to 
Thomas Paine, is most amiable; and to 
all orthodox writers I would say, Go 
thou, and do likewise. 


Iam, Sir, &c. MODERATUS. 


ANECDOTE OF ZENO. 
TrveE philosophy consists in the love 
of wisdom. This opinion was enter- 
tained by the founder of the Stoics, 
whose doctrines the following anec- 
dote placesin a proper light.-—Zeno, on 
being told that Love was unbecoming 
a philosopher, replied —“ If this were 
true, the fate of the fair sex would be 
lamentable, for they would only then 
be loved by fools.” 


Steam Apparatus. 
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STEAM APPARATUS, 
USED IN THE CAXTON PRINTING-OFFICE, 
For Copper-plate Printing. 




















Amone the discoveries and improve- 
ments which distinguish the present 
age, there are scarcely any more re- 
markable, than those which have arisen 
from the varied application of Steam. 
On an extensive scale, its power and 
utility are well known. Searcely a 
year elapses in which its uses are not 
extended. It has found its way into 
many of our large manufactories, at 
once giving motion to the most com- 
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plicated machinery, and imparting 
warmth to those who are engaged in 
the employment connected with it. 

In the annexed figure, our readers 
are presented with the plan of a new 
Steam Apparatus, erected in the office 
of this Magazine, for the purpose of 
Copper-plate printing. 

To those who are conversant with 
this art, it is well known, that a cer- 
tain degree of temperature in the plate, 
is necessary to give beauty to the im- 
pression. For this purpose every man 
had formerly his pot of burning char- 
coal placed before him, the fumes of 
which he was compelled to breathe. 
These, it is well known, are highly per- 
nicious to human health, frequently 
producing dizziness and fainting ; and 
in many instances, when closely con- 
fined, and strongly impregnated with 
that deleterious fluid, carbonic acid 
gas, numerous instances have been re- 
corded, of their proving fatal to indi- 
viduals. In addition to this, the lighter 
particles, and the dust arising from 
the action of the fire, cannot but com- 
municate filth to every part of the 
room where a considerable quantity of 
charcoal is used. 

By this substitute, all the advan- 
tages arising from the use of charcoal 


are completely secured, without any 


of its inconveniences. In this office, 
the room is now sufficiently warm for 
the accommodation of the workmen, 
and the facility of their business, while 
the air, freed from the noxious effluvia, 
retains a degree of purity which can- 
not but contribute to their health ; the 
room at th® same time exhibiting an 
appearance of cleanness, which was 
impossible on the old system. 

The present method is simple, whole- 
some, economical, and elegant; as 
much superior to the former, as the 
principle of heating by steam is to 
that of common coal fires. 

We therefore anticipate the more 
extensive application of Steam in the 
various manufactories of the country, 
where economy, safety, and regularity, 
are desired. 


Reference to the Figure. 


AA, The walls at the extremities of 
the room, which is fifty feet long. 

BB, A three-inch pipe to convey 
the steam from the boiler. 

CC, Are 10 hollow cast-iron stands 
or boxes, into which the steam enters, 


Sieam Apparatus.—Answer lo a (Question. 
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and on which the plate is laid to be 
heated for working. 

D, A stop-cock affixed to each box, 
to admit and adjust the quantity of 
steam required. 

E, A cock and pipe, to regulate the 
emission of a portion of the steam 
into the air; by which the heat of the 
whole range may be increased or di- 
minished. 

F, A chamber for the reception of 
the condensed steam ; from which it is 
conveyed by the connecting pipe. 

G, The work bench. 

H, Three feet six inches, the height 
of the steam-box from the floor. 

There is a small air-cock connected 
with each box, through which the air 
that may collect in the pipes is ex- 
pelled by the force of the steam. 

The boiler is 6 feet long by 3 feet 
wide, and 4 feet 3 inches high ; supply- 
ing the steam to this apparatus, as 
well as to a range of 160 yards of other 
pipes, for the purpose of warming the 
general printing-oflice, consisting of 
six stories of rooms. And it is worth 
observing, that the expenses attending 
the use of steam, in heating the whole 
of these premises, are more than co- 
vered by the saving effected in.the in- 
surance, in consequence of its adop- 
tion. 

oe 


Answer to a Question respecting the 
Weight of Cattle bi 
Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—Willing to oblige your subseri- 
ber A. B. C. who is desirous to have 
his mode of calculation, col. 1045, No, 
11. explained, I would observe, that 
in all similar bodies, and in all. cy- 
linders, and even in some other bodies; 
(the dimensions being taken in similar 
parts of those bodies) if the square of 
the girths be multiplied by the lengths, 
the products will be the proportional 
bulks ; and if the bodies be of the same 
specific gravity, the same products 
will be the proportional weights. 
Hence, if one of these products be 
multiplied or divided by a number 
which reduces it to a weight of a given 
denomination, any of the other pro~ 
ducts will be reduced to the same de- 
nomination of weight by the same pro- 
cess. Now multiplying by 24 and 
cutting off two figures, is the same ag 
multiplying by 24 and dividing by 100, 
and if this process reduces the product 
of the square of the girth and the 
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length to the weight in English stones, 
in any case found by trial, it will al- 
ways doso, provided the cattle be of 
similar figure, and of the same specific 
gravity: but as this is not so accurate, 
the rule can only be considered as an 
approximation to assist in guessing the 
weight. 

If the dimensions were taken in 
inches, and the product divided by 
7200, the same result would be obtain- 
ed. Thus, 90 

96 
8100 square of girt in inch. 
64 length. 
32400 
486 
5 6] 518400 
tiz | d04UU 
72 | 00 weight. 
Here dividing by 6 and by 12 and 
cutting off two figures, is the same as 
dividing 7200. 
THos. EXx.ey. 
Bristol, Jan. 6, 1820. 





Reply to a Query on Elliptical Figures. 
Mr. Epitor. 
S1r,—If none of your correspondents 
have noticed the inquiry of M. P. vol. 
I. col. 806, I beg to advise him to be- 
lieve Dr. Hutton and Mr. Bonnycastle, 
or to think no more on the subject; 
or, which would be more satisfactory, 
to study Mathematics for himself. If 
he take the last course, he will soon 
find, that the figure defined by those 
Mathematicians has the properties they 
ascribe to it, and that the error, which 
so greatly perplexes him, is in the 
ideas he has admitted; ideas not at 


all suggested by the definition: every’ 


diameter of that figure will have its or- 
dinates equal at equal distances on 
each side of the centre. It seems to 
me very probable, that many proceed 
far in error by cherishing false ideas, 
forcibly presented to the mind, and 
embraced as certain truths, even while 
it is evident to the persons who admit 
the ideas, that an error exists some- 
where. TuHos. EXLey. 
Bristol, Jan. 6, 1820. 





In reply to the above Query, A. B. 
of Painshaw, has furnished the follow- 
ing observations.— 

. Form a cone of a piece of turnip, or 
any other substance, cut that cone ob- 
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liquely through both its sides ; place the 
part cut off upon paper, and with a pen 
draw a line round it: thus you will 
produce the conic section called an el- 
lipsis, as described by Hutton, Bonny- 
castle, and all other writers on that 
subject. 


— a 


ON THE ETERNAL SONSHIP OF CHRIST. 


In consequence of a short article com- 
municated by Pudicus, and inserted 
in col. 924, of our preceding volume, 
we have received several papers on 
this subject, which, if published, would 
occupy more of our room than we can 
devote to its discussion. 

In looking over these articles, we 
have been compelled to observe, that 
in general the authors of those which 
advocate the Eternal Sonship, proceed 
either to defend the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or to establish the divinity of 
Christ. By these means we have lit- 
tle more than a repetition of the argu- 
ments, criticisms, and expositions, 
which have already faded before the 
public eye, while the question itself is 
left undecided. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, and the 
Divinity of Christ, we conceive, are 
alike admitted, both by those who ad- 
vocate, and those who oppose, the 
phrase, “‘ Eternal Son ;” and, unless we 
are much deceived, it is to place these 
doctrines on what has been thought 
moré tenable ground, that the doubts 
of the latter have been urged against 
the terms in question. 

It has been observed by Pudicus, 
that the subject seems to be “ more of 
a Philological than of a Doctrinal na- 
ture.” In this light we have long sur- 
veyed it; and the various articles, 
which, both in print andin manuscript, 
have fallen under our inspection, have 
tended uniformly to confirm us in this 
opinion. Under this impression, we 
have extracted what we conceive to be 
the essence of the question, and we 
wish our correspondents who have any 
thing to advance on either side, to 
confine their observations chiefly to the 
points stated below. 

1, If human relationships had not 
existed, what idea would have been 
conveyed by the term Son ? 

2. Does the term Son, necessarily 
imply commencement of existence in 
that being or person to whom it is justly 
applicable? 

3. What is the meaning of the terms 
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Son, and begotten Son, when commence- 
ment of existence is excluded ? 

4. In what manner can Eternal 
Existence be predicated of any being 
or person who is begotten? 

5. Can the word Eternal be united 
to Son or begotten Son, without involving 
contradictory ideas? 





QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





1. On Degrees of Cold. 
Our correspondent ® requests us in 
our list of queries to insert the follow- 
ing. “Is ita fact, that a current of 
cold air passes round in a room by the 
wall? Admitting this to be the case, 
what reason can be assigned for it?” 





2. On the Determination of the Will. 


Iota of Plymouth asks—“ Is the Will 
determined to action by the under- 
standing, or by the passions? And if 
not by one or the other, when and why 
any deviation?” 





3. On “ By the Bye.” 

J. B. of Liverpool, observing this 
phrase, “ By the Bye,” to be in gene- 
ral use, will be obliged to any corre- 
spondent who will favour him with the 
true meaning and proper application 
of it. 
4. On asking a Blessing on our Food. 

1.OuR correspondent J. asks,whether 
this custom was in use among the pri- 
mitive Christians? and if so, when and 
how was it practised ? 

2. Is this custom, which seems to be 
founded on the example of our Lord, 
the indispensable duty of Christians in 
the present day? 

TT 
Queries, Philosophical and Historical. 
Mr. EpitTor, 
Sir,—The insertion of the following 
Queries in your valuable Publication, 
will much oblige, 
Your’s, very respectfully, 
B. F. Hopkins. 
Birstall, Dec. 25th, 1819. 





1. Ir oxygen form a component in 
water, as 85 to 100, why does not water 
taste acid, since oxygen is the acidify- 
ing principle ? 

_ 2. Do the celestial Intelligences de- 
rive their knowledge of the wisdom of 
God, from the Church triumphant, or 
the Church militant? 


3. Can any of your learned corre- 
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spondents give any information re- 
specting the discovery of Greek manu- 
scripts in the ruins of Herculaneum? 
and are they possessed of any recent 
intelligence concerning the discovery 
of the works of Epicurus? 


Theological Questions. 
Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—If you judge the following Que- 
ries worthy a place in your excellent 
Miscellany, (solutions to which are so- 
lieited from any correspondent,) an 
early insertion will much oblige, 
Your unknown friend, 
Jan. 14, 1820. THEOLOGUS. 








Query 1. Can a good mati, consist- 
ently with the pure principles of Chris- 
tianity, send an ungodly son to be a 
Minister in the Established Church ? 

2. Was it possible for Jesus Christ 
to have done more or less than he did 
do, to accomplish the redemption of a 
lost world? 

3. As Christ assumed a nature that 
was common to every individual of the 
human species, was it possible for him 
to have died for any less than every 
human being? 

4. Was the righteousness of Christ, 
or his obedience to the moral law, 
vicarious? If it was, why did he die? 





Answer to J. H. B. 
We have attended to J. H. B.’s in- 
uiry, ‘“‘ how the wether and arsenic 
should be prepared for use,” in the 
“ method of preserving birds,” insert- 
ed in our former volume ; and we now 
furnish him with the result. 

‘“‘ Sulphuric ether requires no pre- 
paration; and nothing can be more 
clearly defined, than a saturated solu- 
tion of arsenic in water. As water 
will only take up a certain quantity of 
arsenic in solution, the superabun- 
dance will precipitate itself to the 
bottom ; therefore it cannot be liable to 
error from supersaturation. 

“ Your’s, respectfully, 
; Ww, Ae 
nM 
PREMIUMS OFFERED BY THE SOCIETY 
OF ARTS, LONDON, 


1. A gold medal, or 30 guineas, to any 
person who shall cultivate the greatest 
quantity of land (not less than 50 acres 
with such potatoes as shall be fit for 
the table in April, May, and June, 
1821. 

2. A gold medal, to any person who 
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shall furnish the best method of im- 
proving clay, gravel, sand, chalk, peat 
earth, or bog land, founded on experi- 
ments, on,not less than 50 acres. 

3. A gold medal, or 30 guineas, for 
the best set of experiments on 8 acres, 
to ascertain (being equally divided) 
the comparative advantages of the 
spade and plough, in raising flax, lu- 
cern, carrots, parsnips, or turnips. 

4. A gold medal, for ascertaining, by 
a set of experiments, the comparative 
advantages of the following manures ; 
soot, coal ashes, wood ashes, lime, 
gypsum, bones, nightsoil, &c., used as 
top-dressings on grass and corn lands. 

5. A gold medal, or 50 guineas, to 
him who, by actual experiment, shall 
increase the force of steam with less 
fuel than is now used, and without 
otherwise augmenting the expense. 

6. A gold medal, or 50 guineas, to 
him, who shall invent, and produce to 
the Society, the best and easiest way, 
superior to any now known, of pre- 
venting the emission of dense smoke 
from chimneys, c. 

7. A gold medal, or 30 guineas, to the 

m who shall communicate the 
cheapest method of purifying the in- 
flammable gas from coal, superior to 
any now in use. 

8. A gold medal, or 100 guineas, is 
offered for a substitute for white lead, 
as the basis of white paint, if superior 
to any at present known, provided it 
contains no noxious quality, and will 
not be considerably dearer. 

9. A gold medal, or 50 guineas, is 
offered for a certain method of pre- 
venting wrought iron from rusting, the 
same being cheap, and superior to any 
now in use. 

10. A gold medal, or 30 guineas, to 
any person who shall discover the 
cause of dry rot in timber, and disclose 
a better method of preventing it than 
any hitherto known. 

ll. A gold medal, or 30 guineas, is 
offered for the best composition for 
printers’ ink, if superior to any now in 
use. The same premium is offered, 
under the same conditions, for the best 
composition used in the finest copper- 
plate printing. 

12. A gold medal, or 30 guineas, to 
the person who shall produce the larg- 
est quantity of cloth, not less than 30 

ards long, and 27 inches wide, made in 

land or Ireland, from hop-stalks, 

nettles, or other raw vegetable substan- 

ces, the produce of these kingdoms, su- 
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perior to any hitherto produced from 
these substances, and not dearer than 
cloth of equal appearance, made from 
hemp, flax, &c. 

13. A gold medal, or 30 guineas, will 
reward ingenuity, for the best con- 
structed mill for grinding corn, for 
private families, &c.; the working to 
be easy and expeditious, and superior 
to any now in use. For a portable 
corn-mill, a similar premium is of- 
fered. 

14. A gold medal, or 30 guineas, to 
any person who shall furnish the most 
effectual way of supplying water in 
case of fire, or for the means best eal- 
culated to extinguish it in buildings, 
superior to any known at present. 

15. A gold medal, or 30 guineas, for 
the best method of preventing acci- 
dents arising from stage coaches. 

16. A gold medal, or 30 guineas, to 
the inventor of a method to prevent 
accidents, from the falling of horses 
drawing two-wheeled carriages. 

17. A gold medal, or 30 guineas, will 
be given for the most effectual and 
cheapest method of making and re- 
pairing roads, in any manner whatever, 
the same being proved by actual expe- 
riment. 

18. A gold medal, or 30 guineas, will 
be given to the person who shall lay 
before the Society, a method superior 
to any now in use, for rendering boilers 
of steam engines, &c. less liable to 
accidents from explosion. 

19. A gold medal, or 50 guineas, will 
be paid for the greatest quantity of 
nutmegs, not less than ten pounds, 
equal to those imported from the East 
Indies, raised in any of the British 
settlements in the West Indies, or on 
the coast of Africa and adjacent isles. 

20. A gold medal, or 50 guineas, will 
be paid for the best account of the pro- 
cess employed in India or China, in 
the manufacture of what we denomi- 
nate India paper, and use in copper- 
plate printing, together with an ac- 
count of the materials of which it is 


made. 
lfm 
MELANCHOLY ACCIDENTS. 


Destruction of the Theatre in Bir- 
mingham. 
On the morning of January 7th, 1820, 
the town was dreadfully alarmed by 
the cry of “ Fire ;” when, on farther in- 
quiry, it was found that the Theatre 
was in flames. Every possible assist- 
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ance was instantly rendered, but the 
fire remained unsubdued, and in about 
two hours, that magnificent structare 


was reduced toa heap of ruins. Hap- 
pily no lives were lost ; but not an arti- 
cle of any description was gaved. On 
the preceding evening, Pizarro had 
been performed ; afd it has been con- 
jectured, that the wadding from the 
muskets occasioned the disaster. The 
Theatre was insured in the Sun Fire 
Office for £7000, and the furniture in 
the Norwich Union for £2000. A for- 
mer theatre in this place was burnt 
down by an incendiary, in 1791. 


Gas Explosion in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
On Thursday evening last, Jan. 8th, 
1820, we had, says our correspondent, 
a dreadful explosion of Gas, within 
100 yards from my house. This cala- 
mity was occasioned by the breaking 
of one of the main pipes, through which 
the gas had escaped, and made its way 
into a house near which it lay, but 
which had no connection with its light. 
The explosion took place while the 
family were enjoying the evening with 
some friends: and far beyond any 
scene I had ever witnessed, this was 
awfully tremendous. Two houses were 
-in an instant shivered to pieces ; and 
we had to pull the family from under 
the burning ruins. One child was kill- 
ed on the spot; and in one of the 
houses almost every individual was in- 
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broken, eyes struck out, or their bodies 
severely scorched. The house adjoin- 
ing was blown away, in part, over the 
heads of the family sitting round a 
table; but all escaped without injury, 
except one young women, who was 
severely burnt. In another account 
it is stated, that, from the violence of 
the shock, some tables and chairs were 
thrown across the street, and oe win- 
dow being blown quite out, was car- 
ried over a wall on the opposite side 
of the street. 


Fire at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 


Ow the morning of January 9th, 1820, 
about 3 o’clock, a dreadful fire broke 
out in Magdalen Hall, near Magdalen 
College, which, in three hours, total 

consumed the whole range of build- 
ings, consisting of about 18 sets of 
rooms, and all the furniture, books, 
&e. were destroyed; but happily no 
lives were lost. Fortunately, the lode. 
ings of Dr. Macbride, the Principal, 
were saved from the conflagration, by 
pulling down the buildings which con- 
necied the two together. This acci- 
dent is supposed to have originated in 
the room of a young man, over the 
common rooms. It was discovered by 
the guard of one of the mails, on the 
road leading to Oxford; and but for 
the timely alarm given by him, it is 





probable that many must have pe- 


jured. Some had legs, thighs, or arms | rished. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT, JANUARY 2ist, 1820. 


Tux year commenced with a season of unusual severity, which has greatly interrupted our 
communications with the interior ; and by closing the ports of the Continent to shipping, has 
tended to narrow the commercial operations of this Port, in a great degree. However, the 
leading articles of import, have maintained their prices, and seem inclined to improve in value. 

In raw Sugars, there has been a fair demand, with an advance of 2s. to 3s. per cwt.; the low 
rate of this indispensable article of luxury, appears at length to have attracted attention,— 
The spirit of speculation may probably be checked, by the new duties now imposed upon the 
introduction of refined Sugars into Russie ; hitherto that country has been the mart, for the 
disposal of refined goods. 

Coffee is stationary in price ; the consumption of this berry increases considerably,—the 
quantity taken out of Bond for home consumption, during the last year, amounted to 
16,822 cwt. 

Cotton Wool is ia steady demand ; the new American Cottons are coming in very freely, yet 
prices are firmly supported. The annual consumption is in progressive increase: it has been 
ascertained that last year’s consumption in the United Kingdom amounted to 428,500 bags, 
averaging 8240 bags weekly. 

Dyewoods are in limited request. Fish Oils are looking up, but Tallow remains unaltered in 
price. The stocks of British American Timber have very much accumulated of late, and the 
ptices are very moderate. Mirimachi Pine in cargoes sells at 19d. per cubic foot. 

_ Irish Provisions are generally inquired after at this season, for shipment to the British Ame- 
a settlements, Irish Butter has lately been a favourite article of speculation, at an advance 
price. 

Since our Jast, two vessels have suiled from hence for the Cape of Good Hi », with 
400 settlers, under the conduct of an officer of the navy. is bi _ 
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HEMP, ¥ * i E. 
Rhine ......48 0 49 0 
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Yearling, Kent < 
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Butts, 40 eeccccel 
Dressing, 20a 2ifh....1 
Calf, doz. 40.4 50h..2 
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List of Vessels Arrived. 
From West India and Bri- 
tish yea arey 


tl 


22d Dec.to2ist Jan. Total 174 174 


Total Tonnage ........28596 


verpool Exports of British Manufac- 

tures, from 22d . to 2st Jan. 
Cotton Stuffs 306492 pes. & 975735 yds. 
Woollen do... 15823 — 
Worsted do... 4981 





27489 





— 51796 
107 284315 
759 82 
— = 
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Hats, 2737 de tie oe Epa 
oz— - oz. s 

Hardware, ie 590 cwts. 

Copper, 9254. es, ol cwt. 1140 cts 

Bar and Bolt I, AC..+++++ 697 tons, 

Steel, 76 cwts pak Aer 











Liverpool I: 8, from the 22d Dec. 
to the 21st January. 


Sugar, P. B. 730 hhds. 63 bris. 14 tces. 


ae Fe oa 


ine, 10 bhds; 
15 cases.— Molasses, 


vSalepetr’ ba 

ns.—$ a 1 

Rpetre soaps. 
; 20 casks.—Lin- 
sp 13277 qrs. 


27534 Hey, seee ome 621 bts 135 qs. 
Malt, 933 qrs.—Plour, 231 tons ; 1364 bris 
48 sacks.—Oatmeal, 2264 bolls; = 
ns, 2045 
4509 boxes. —Raisins, 753 bris. 201 4 
askets; 182 casks — 


, —Oranges and Lemon 


» 2h cargoes. 


Batter, auses fk 140 ante, &e.— 
Rapeseed, 113 bgs. 2174 sc! . 
pee 197-—Pigs, 1764.— »347 bales 

ks. Beef, 786 tees. 431 bris. 74 tubs, 
pork, 1387 barrels.—Linen Cloth, 
282 574 boxes.—Flax, 231 bales, 
168 bags, 10 boxes. 


rere 


SUN DRIES.—Liverpool, 22d Jan. 
HAY, old, 47 20]b- »-.- 14. 
0 


STRAW, Weal, 


thaw sack 24 240}b.35 
FLOUR —— 2401. - 
FRESH BUTIER, Wiser F 





Bank- 


Average Prices of | Number o, 
Si azette. 


jugar. Gazette. rupts in 


4 
— 12..35 8 


Prices © 


Wigan ....158.6d. 
Country ..10 0 no 








Prices of Bullion. Liverpool. 
Foreign Gold, in Bars 
Portu cu osbion Gold, a ee 
New 


"Rates of of Ravetthen, —Liverpool. 
To West Indies...... cent. ase a@ 40s 
U. States of America . 
Britisu Ameri 
Brazils 
East Indies .............. 45 
Coast of Africa and back ..126 
Gibraltar 


Chava bom closed. 
- 








Prices of Stock, London, Jan. 19. 
Reduced Aaaallipsccceyee 
Conso «++ 674 ex div. 

- 6 do. 











‘cent, 
cent, a 
™7 


oi: 
Government Stock, a4 
mene 


Grand Canal teem 4 cent 
AMERICAN apnne— 
Cents 





's 
. 


sight, 11: 16. Antwe 
. ®altona, 36:2: 7 US 





| Beans.| Peas. 
36s 7d | 238 7d\ 45810d | S0stid 
49 6 
48 6 
468 1 
Frank- 


40 
43 10 
433 


Ports closed against all kinds of Grain for home consumption. 


23 9 

23 0 

2211 
aples, 


Malta, 46. 


Ditto at 
Oporto, 52. Rio Janeiro, $7. 


Gibraltar, 


Average Prices of Grain for the 12 Districts. 
: 0 C.F. 


| Wheat.) Rye. |barley.| Vats. 








~ Course | of! Exchange, in ‘London, January 18. 


Barcelona, 34. 


m, if 
M. 
3 dars’ sight, 


Lisbon 


Amsterda 
Venice, Italian Liv. 27. 30. 


12 
fort on the Main, 
effect. 
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